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Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

John Major s government was 
back on the ropes again last 
night, after Stephen DorreH, the 
Secretary of State for Health, 
smashed the fragile Cabinet 
agreement on the European sin- 
gle currency. 

Ministers appear to be in a 
state of open mutiny against the 
Cabinet's January agreement on 

the single currency: that British 
participation is “very unlikely 
but not impossible" at the start 
of 1999. 

Mr Dorreli, who received a 
public reprimand from the 
Prime Minister for saying last 
month that the Tories would 
abolish any Scottish Parliament 
set up by Labour, said yesterday: 
“We shan't be joining a single 
currency on January 1, 1999." 
For good measure, he then 
added that it would not be 
■‘possible" to join because a Tory 
government would not enact the 
necessary legislation. 

While’ Europe was not an is- 
sue in the Wirral South by-elec- 
tion. the voters were clearly 
contemptuous of a Cabinet that 
was disunited, and Mr Dorreli 
showed yesterday that the les- 
son has still not been learned in 
the highest reaches of govern- 
ment One former minister told 
The Independent last nighc 
“Tbis smells of death wish." 

John Prescott. Labour’s 
deputy leader, said: “The ques- 
tion is, has Stephen Dorreli 
made another gaffe or is be an- 
nouncing 3n official change of 
government policy on the sin- 
gle currency. 

“Hie is the first Cabinet min- 
ister to say categorically that the 
Government will not join in 
1 999. Does John Major agree? 
Does Keoneth Clarke agree? 
Does Michael Heseltine agree? 
Did any of them know he was 
going to say this? ... Why did 
Michael Heseltine and Brian 
Mawhinney not say this when 
they were interviewed on tele- 


vision earlier today? This 
smacks of disarray at the heart 
of government." 

Mr DorrdTs Trace-shattering 
remarks came in a London 
Weekend Television pro- 
gramme with Jonathan Dim- 
bleby -white Mr Headline, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, was 
telnng BBC television that the 
Cabinet was united. ‘‘If s pre- 

at*^ach othertfthroats^Rfc 
Heseltine told On the Record . 

Mr Major had won an opi- 
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om on European economic and 
monetary union, "so people 
could make up their mmd in the 
light of the facts", he said. 

However. Mr Dorreli lokl Mr 
Dimbleby: “The Govemmenf s 
position, 1 would have thought, 
on the single currency is now as 
dear as you could ask for it to 
be. And that is: first of all, no 
single currency without a ref- 
erendum: and, secondly, we 
shan't be joining a single cur- 
rency on January 1, 1999, but we 
think dial Britain ought to con- 
tinue to participate rathe dis- 
cussion and take a decision 
subject to a referendum on 
Britain’s interests alone.” 

When Mr Dimbleby offered 
the minister the chance to retract, 
Mr Dorreli went further, saying; 
“1 said we shall not be joining on 
January 1, 1999, because we 


shan’t be putting the legislation 
through on the timescale that 
makes that possible.” 

Told that was the first lime a 
Cabinet : minister had said such 
a thing, that it would be im- 
possible. Mr Dorreli came back 
for a third bite, saying: "1 think 
you’re right to say it is a van- 
ishingly small possibility of us 
joining on January 1, 1999.” 

Last month, Malcolm 
Rifldnd, the Foreign Secretary, 
provoked outrage from the 
Chancellor Kenneth Clarke 
and Mr Heseltine when he said 
that, on balance, the Govern- 
ment was “hostile” to the prin- 
ciple of a single currency. He 
was later forced to agree an ear- 
ly morning statement with die 
Chancellor, saying that minis- 
ters were hostile to a single cur- 
rency based on “fudged*' 
criteria for membership. 

Last night No 10 refused to 
get involved in a matter that 
dearly affected a breach of the 
rules of Cabinet collective re- 
sponsibility. .But Conservative 
Central Gf&e issued a statement 
from Mr Doreen saying: “The 
Government has made iispcsi- 
ticmanjoimrgtbeEurop^Dsin- 
gle currency extremely dear. I 
entirely agree with the Govern- 
ment’s position, and no words 1 
used on the Dimbleby pro- 
gramme were intended to ques- 
tion ft. Wb have not ruled out 
joining the single currency on the 
1st of January 1999. We have said 
that we believe the likelihood of 
doing so is extremely small." 

Mr DoorelTs latest gaffe com- 
pleted a fistful of Sunday set- 
backs for the Prime Minister: 
junior ministers threatened 
open defiance against the sin- 
gle currency; Sir Edward Heath 
again attacked government pol- 
icy; former Tbry Treasurer Lord 
McAJpine accused Mr Major of 
being at the heart of the con- 
spiracy to get rid of Baroness 
Thatcher in 1990; and Mr Hes- 
eltine dismissed John Redwood 
as a person of no consequence. 

Politics, pages 4, 5 
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A garlanded Tony Blair during 25th anniversary celebrations of Europe’s biggest-selling 
Gujarati- English newspaper, Gujarat Samanaeher, yesterday Photograph: Edward Sykes 


Rupert Cornwell 

Washington 

Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 

US scientists wereyesterday re- 
ported to have succeeded in 
cloning two monkeys from ern- 
brvos. bringing a step closer the 
possibility of cloning humans. 

The achievement, which ac- 
cording to the Washington Post 
was carried out last August, dif- 
fers from the celebrated cloning 
of Dolly the sheep in that the 
monkeys were created from 


embryos, rather than an adult 
animal. This means that the 
cloned monkeys are not genet- 
ically identical to an existing an- 
imal - one of the most 
controversial aspects of the ex- 
periment carried out by Pro- 
fessor Ian Wiltnui and his' 
colleagues in Scotland. 

However the technique was 
in other respects broadly simi- 
lar. Hist, scientists at the. Pri- 
mate Research . Center in. 
Beaverton, Oregon, created 


bxyos had divided info eight 
cells, they took a set of chro- 
mosomes from each embryo 
and inserted them into a fresh 
egg cel! whose DNA had been 
removed. • 

Of these, nine developed 
into standard embryos ami were 
implanted, into female mon- 
keys, three of whom became 
pregnant. One foetus died, but 
the other two survived and are 
said to be perfectly normal. 

The pair, created by using the 
eggs and sperm of the same par- 
ents, are siblings, but they are 


not genetically identical. 

However, according to sci- 
entists there is no reason why 
identical monkeys could not be 
created from different cells of 
the same embryo, nor why 
clones of living monkeys could 
not be achieved, as in the case 
of Dolly the sheep. At the very 
least, it’ is another pointer that 
human cloning, in scientific 
term's, is feasible. 

The most practical conse- 
quences however could be for 
drug research and develop- 
ment, carried out on “made-to- 


raeasure” colonies of animals, 
created with specific and iden- 
tical characteristics. This could 
lead to new techniques to help 
infertile women, said Dr Don 
Wolf, head of the Oregon 
research team. 

Professor Wilmut, who Jed 
the team at the Roslin Institute 
in Edinburgh and PPL Thera- 
peutics to produce Dolly, said 
the Oregon achievement w'as 
two steps away from cloning 
adult monkeys . 

“At the eight-cell stage all the 
cells are much the same. It's a 


Bad blood as ‘Draeula’ plays Pakistan’s hero 



Christopher Lee: Pakistanis 
have cast him as a villain 


David Lister 

Karachi 

Christopher Lee, the veteran 
horror-film actor, arrived in 
Karachi yesterday to find an or- 
chestrated furore over the de- 
cision k» cast him as Pakistan’s 
revered national hero Jinnah, 

Shooting on the £3m film 
about the man who. founded 
p&kistefl 50years 3gp begins to- 
day in Karachi. But Lee and the 
rest of the cast arrived (o find 
they were the targets of a vitri- 
olic and bitter campaign. 

The News, Pakistan s biggest 
English-language paper, car- 


ried a front-page condemnation 
of the film, provocatively ac- 
companied by a picture of Lee 
with fanged teeth playing Drac- 
ula in an old film. 

The article headed "Is this 
man fit to play Jamah?’ said: 
“Pakistanis are furious about the 
casting of Christopher Lee ... 
bis only claims to fame are his 
fangs ... (His] selection will al- 
low the enemies of Pakistan to 
have a field day. They are 

bound to say that the casting was 

perfect because Jmnah is an 

arch villain intheir eyes- a ver- 
itable blood sucker.” The paper 
called on the Pakistani govern- 


ment to order the immediate sus- 
pension of shooting 

The producers, London- 
based Petra Films, tried to turn 
the controversy into farce by 
pointing out that the unsigned 
attack was written by a former 
editor of the News who had au- 
ditioned for the part himself. 

But they were alarmed 
enough to call a hastily con- 
vened press conference in 
Karachi, chaired by the Cam- 
bridge don, Akbar Ahmed, who 
is the executive producer and 
guiding spirit behind the film. 
He was flanked by historians 
and former government minis- 


ters brought out to endorse the 
project. 

He pleaded with a hostile 
media: -August is the 50ih an- 
niversary of the founding of 
Pakistan. This is your major 
project, h will show the younger 
generation what drove the Mus- 
lims of undivided India into fol- 
lowing Mr Jinnah ...this has to 
succeed. At the back of our 
mind is the film Gandhi. It had 
a major impact on die world ... 
Please be end to the foreigners 
... make them feel welcome.'’ 

The film also stars James Fox 
and Patricia Hodge as Lord and 
Ladv Mcmntbaueo. 


necessary step but it's well 
back.” The next step would be 
to clone later-stage embryos - 
as (he Roslin and PPL team did 
in 1995, when they look nine- 
day-old embryos and put the 
Dfi A from individual cells inlo 
emptied egg cells. That pro- 
duced two sheep. Morag and 
Megan, which are now IS 
months old. 

“Of course, there’s nothing lit 
stop the American scientists 
from living lo produce monkey 
versions of Morag and Megan to- 
morrow." said Professor Wilmut- 
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Rogues* gallery 

Millions of photographs of 
criminals and suspects are set 
io be placed on a national com- 
puter system being developed 
by the police in a break-through 
in crime lighting. Page 6 

Broadmoor scare 

Claims that security at Broad- 
moor special hospital is at 
"breaking-point” have prompt- 
ed a high-level review. Page 3 

Home wreckers 
A scheme to demolish 60Ci 
council homes in Hull and re- 
place them largely with homes 
for sale may be investigated by 
the district auditor. Page 8 
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Immigrant 
rules will 
be eased by 
Labour 


Cofin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Labour has promised ii will lib- 
eralise some immigration reg- 
ulations to make ii easier for 
immigrants to bring members 
of their families info Britain. 

The pledge, given to a pres- 
sure group by Jack Straw, the 
party's spokesman on home af- 
fairs, was accompanied by an- 
other commitment to Lift the 
requirement on employers to 
carry out checks for illegal im- 
migrants among their workers. 

This immediately drew the 
accusation from the Tories that 
Labour was seeking the "hulk 
purchase" of ethnic minority 
votes aL (he geaeral election. 

Tim Kirkhope, Home Office 
minister responsible for immi- 
gration. said last night: “It is an- 
other cynical attempt to ny to 
wrap up the ethnic minorities 
for the Labour vote. I find that 
distasteful.” 

He added: “In a sense, it is 
the bulk purchase of the eth- 
nic vote. It is patronising and 
cynical in the extreme.” 

Mr Straw's commitments 
arc contained in a pamphlet be- 
ing distributed to marginal 
constituencies by the Confed- 
eration of Indian Organisa- 
tions (UK >, representing 
hundreds of thousands of 
Asians. The pamphlet will car- 
ry quotations from all three 
main parties about their im- 
migration policies. 

Although they say they are 
politically independent Ihe or- 
ganisers believe the pamphlet 
will encourage Asians to vote 
Labour. 

It quotes from a letter last 
month from Mr Straw: “The 
Government’s primary pur- 


pose rule is unfair and unnec- 
essary. Labour will not operate 
il. It "congests the system and 
puts couples in the unfair po- 
sition of having to prove a neg- 
ativc. Under regulations a 
German citizen can bring a 
German spouse lo the UK 
whilst a UK citizen may not be 
able to bring a non-El? spouse 
into the UK. 

“Immigration rules intro- 
duced by Labour in the 1970s 
already require couples to show 
that a marriage is genuine and 
will not be a financial burden 
on the taxpayer if a spouse is 
entering the UK from outside 
the EU ” 

Mr Straw's statement is the 
latest attempt by the parties to 
woo the Asian vote. John Ma- 
jor spent part of the Christmas 
recess visiting the Indian sub- 
continent which was seen as a 
signal to Asian voters. He bas 
also recently guaranteed citi- 
zenship to around 5,000 state- 
less Asians in Hong Kong. 

Labour’s leadership also has 
been active in building rela- 
tionships with Asian voters, and 
Asian businessmen. A poll last 
week suggested that 70 per cent 
would vole Labour, a finding 
that the Tories dispute. 

Tara Mukhejjee. president rJ 
the Confederation, said: “We 
are politically non-aligned but 
we think the commitments giv- 
en by Mr Straw are vety im- 
portant. We cannot many 
whom we like. Wc cannot bring 
in our children or our parents 
as of right. 

“If my own son wishes to 
marry a girl in Calcutta, he has 
to convince the immigration au- 
thorities that it is a genuine 
marriage. What kind of human 
rights is that?” 
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£1.5m cash bag stolen 
from Heathrow compound 

A hag containing $2-5m (£1.5m) cash has been stolen at Heathrow 
Aitport as it was being moved from New York to Moscow. The 
theft look place despite high security at the British Airways' cargo 
compound where the money was being transferred between 
aircraft. It came to light when a security guard noticed that seals on 
the transit container were broken. But another three bags 
containing a further $7.5 million were left untouched. 

Police questioned all staff at the compound questioned, but 
ihere were no arrests. However. Scotland Yard believes that as the 
theft look place -air-side” where the public cannot go. it is likely 
that ihe thief had inside information. The money is understood to 
have come from the Republic National Bank of New York to the 
Toko Bank in Moscow. Louis Juty and PhH Reeves 

Passengers hurt in coach crash 

Forty-one passengers were hurt, one seriously, when a coach 
packed with young partvgoers reluming from a 21st birthday 
celebration veered off on isolated road and plunged into a 12ft 
ditch early yesterday. Eight people were detained in hospital 
following the accident on the A1 121 near Boston in Lincolnshire, 
at about*4am. Three people trapped in the wreckage had to be cut 
free hv firemen. 

Police said high winds, which whipped across The Fens, may 
have played a part in the crash. Inspector Kevin Hilton said most 
of the passengers were sleeping when the crash occurred. The 
coach, which had 42 passengers - all in their teens or early 20s- 
was reluming from a nightclub in Nottingham. The 15-year-old 
vehicle, did not have seat bells 

Former Tory GLC chief dies 

Sir Horace Cutler, the 
former leader of the 
Greater London Council 

( right), died yesterday, at 
the age of S3. He was the 
last Conservative leader of 
the GLC. holding the 
position from 1977 to 1981. 
before the Thatcher 
administration abolished 
the then Labour-run 
council in 1986. A 
millionaire businessman. 

Sir Horace had been 
involved in local politics 
since becoming a councillor 
on Harrow Borough 
Council in north-west London in 1952, and in 1970 made an 
unsuccessful attempt to become a Member of Parliament. 

Hospitals equipment alert 

An official alert is set to be issued to hospitals this week after the 
discovery of faulty counterfeit surgical equipment, the Department 
of Health said yesterday. The news comes after Warwickshire 
trading standards officers, acting on a tip-off. seized 150 medical 
tubing kits. But similar items have already found their way into 
several hospitals. Doctors told the government's Medical Devices 
Agency iMDA). the organisation governing the standard of 
hospital medical equipment, that the special tubing, used in liver 
and brain ultrasound surgery, overheated while in use. 

Five hospitals across Britain which received fake tubing kits - 
packaged to look identical to genuine kits produced by a German 
manufacturer - have stopped using them. The kits have been sent 
to the MDA for investigation. A Department of Health spokesman 
said the counterfeiting trade "seems to be a very small problem', 
but added: "Once the MDA have investigated they will put out a 
hazard notice some time this week. What was very worrying was 
that the equipment being used was getting rather’hol." 

Volunteers go on Ratty’s trail 

Volunteers are wanted to get hot on the trail of Ratty - the elusive 
and threatened water vole of Gloucestershire's wetlands and 
waterways. Teams of volunteers will soon be searching the 
countryside in u water vole survey aimed at developing an action 
plan to’ help save the shy creature from extinction. 

About 150 kilometres of rivers, streams and canals are scheduled 
for investigation. The survey - a joint venture with the county’s 
Wildlife Trust - is to be formally launched at Slimbridgc on 
Wednesday. Training sessions for volunteer vole surveyors are to 
take place within the next few weeks ul the national headquarters 
of the Wildfowl and Wetlands Trust at Stimbridge. Gloucestershire. 

Police probe Oasis theft claim 

The rock band Oasis have called in the police to investigate an 
attempt to sell a pirate copy of tracks from their next album to a 
national newspaper, according to a band spokesman. The daira comes 
as work continues on the third album - about which the band have 
been highly secretive - at a studio in Hampstead north-west London. 

A Scotland Yard spokeswoman said: “Si lice at Hampstead have 
received an allegation of theft from business premises at Hampstead 
“Inquiries are still at an early stage. Hampstead CID arc handling it 
and we arc not discussing it any further.” 

Easy listening out on the road 

Hits from the Seventies ore helping drivers to relax behind the wheeL 
says a survey out today. John Denver’s 1973 hit ‘Country Road” was 
voted the best song for driving in a poll of almost 700 motorists, 
compiled by the Au log] ass company. The Top Ten of in-car hits was 
dominated by other 1970s favourites such as Queen’s ‘Bohemian 
Rhapsody", the Eagles' ‘Hotel California” and Don MacLean’s 
‘American Pie”. The only 1990s sound to make a showing was Oasis's 
"Roll With It", which came seventh. The survey asked drivers whether 
music in the car made them better c»r worse motorists. Nearly two- 
thirds said music calmed them down, while one in five said it made 
them more considerate. 

Twenty share Lottery jackpot 

Twenty tickets shared Saturday night's National Lottery jackpot of 
£8.lm, winning f-W&50f.J each. They won with the numbers 35. 23, 49, 

S, 2, 42. The bonus tall was 14. 



Star performance: Kristin Scott Thomas, star of the Oscar-nominated fltm, The English Patient, 
which received its premiere in Mayfair, London, fast night Also present was Ralph Fiennes, who 
plays the title role In the wartime romance (photograph; Fred Prouser) . 


Hippie trail due in mystery 
of the missing rock star 


T he mystery surrounding the disappearance of the 
rock star Richey Edwards took a new twist yesterday 
when a college lecturer claimed to have spotted 
the former Manic Street Preachers guitarist in a hippie 
market in Goa. 

Vyvyan Morris, 48, believes a man he saw in the vil- 
lage of Anjuna may have been the missing musician, 
who vanished two years ago. 

The reported sighting will fuel fading hopes that Ed- 
wards, who had been fighting depression, anorexia and 
alcoholism, may still be alive. 

it comes just six days after his former group, which 
has enjoyed worldwide success since his disappearance, 
won best band and best album in the Brit Awards. 

Edwards, then 28, was reported missing in February 
1998 after he failed to join his band colleagues for a flight 
to America where they were due to give television in- 
terviews. His passport and credit cards were found in 
his flat in Cardiff and, two weeks later, his silver Vaux- 
hall Cavalier was found at Aust service station, next to 
the M4. Its car park overlooks the Severn Bridge and is 
a favourite spot for suicides. 

But his body has not been found, prompting claims 
by many of his fans that he may not have taken his life. 

Mr Morris, a media studios lecturer at Neath College 
in South Wales, was on holiday in India in November 
when he made the alleged sighting. 


“I was sitting having a coke and I thought to myself: 
'I know that guy'. He was a little worse for wear. His hair 
was a lot longer, but he looked quite wall and had quite 
a sun tan,” said Mr Morris. “I asked a Moke who was 
sitting nearby and he said: That's Rick’. He said he had 
come over to Goa about 18 months earlier.” 

But he kept silent about the sighting until news of it 
reached a reporter with a Welsh Sunday newspaper. 

“It didn't concern me very much. The only thing 1 
thought about was that, if it wasn't him, it would upset 
his parents,” said Mr Morris. 

Edwards' parents, who live in Blackwood, Gwent, are 
said to share his fans' optimism and have clung to 
sporadic sightings of their son, which lave been reported 
in Germany, New York, Bedfordshire and Worcestershire. 

Their hopes will be further raised by the latest sight- 
ing and Mr Morris's willingness to folk to police officers 
monitoring the rock star’s disappearance. 

However, the Metropolitan police, which is responsi- 
ble for the case as Edwards had been staying at a west 
London hotel before he disappeared, gave the alleged 
sighting a guarded response. 

A spokesman said: “He’s still a missing person and 
we will look at any new information. We will follow it up, 
whether ft’s face to face or with a phone caH. But unless 
there’s some tangible evidence, there's nothing we can 
do.” Danny Groom 
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Man cleared of 
killing given legal 
aid to sue police 

A man cleared last year of murder- 
ing a 30-year-old woman revealed 
yesterday that he has been grant- 
ed legal aid to sue the police for 
wrongful arrest and prosecution. 

Mark Weston, 21, has been in- 
formed by the Legal Aid board that 
he can go ahead with plans to sue 
the Chief Constable of Thames 
Valley police after he was acquit- 
ted in December last year of killing 
Vikki Thompson. 

She died in hospital six days af- 
ter she was bludgeoned with a 
stone as she walked her dog on a 
Cotswold path close to her home 
in Ascott-under-Wychwood, near 
Oxford, in August 1995. 

Mr Weston, a former odd-job 
man, was arrested and charged 
with her murder four months later. 

He said yesterday: “This means 
I can sue the police for wrongful 
arrest and prosecution. Of course I 
want compensation, but all I really 
want is a written apology from 
Thames Valley police admitting 
they were wrong. They haven't 
even bothered with that i haven't 
heard anything from them at all.” 

Mr Weston, who lived near Mrs 
Thompson, her husband Jonathan 
and their two children aged eight 
and five, spent 10 months in jail 
awaiting trial and was acquitted at 
Oxford Crown Court in December. 

The jury took just 50 minutes to 
clear him after trial which had 
heard that footprints around the 



Mark Weston: Wants apology 

murder seme did not match his. 

Another key witness who 
claimed to have seen him at the 
scene admitted that it might not 
have been Mr Weston. 

Mr Weston, described in court 
as a loner, still lives in Ascott-un- 
der-Wychwood with his parents. 

Mr Weston said: ‘I used to do 
odd jobs around the village but 
people have stopped asking me 
now and I can’t get any work. 
Some people have supported me 
but there are still whispers and 
gossip going about - 1 know same 
people still think I did ft. 

"I knew Mrs Thompson and saw 
her around, but I didn't see her on 
that day and I didn't murder her. 
I'm not that sort of person. 


Keegan aims for 
bestseller league 

Kevin Keegan has signed a triple 
book deal worth £500,000 just 
weeks after quitting his job as 
manager of Newcastle manager. 

He aims to outsell Kenny Dalglish 
who took over from him at St 
James's Park. 

The Dalglish autobiography sold 
200,000 copies but Keegan's pub- 
lisher Little Brown expect him to 
do even better. 

Alan Sampson, who is oversee- 
ing the deal for Little Brown, said 
there was “a feeding frenzy” 
among publishers in the rush to 
sign Keegan. 

Sporting autobiographies of ma- 
jor stars sell like hot cakes. The 
cricketer Ian Botham was one of 
the biggest sellers of 1994 with his 
autobiography and My Champi- 
onship Year by the motor racing 
star Damon Hill sold 140,000 
copies at £25 each. 

Keegan, the former England 
captain with 63 international caps, 
two European Footballer of the 
Year trophies and his years in the 
hot seat at Newcastle United, has a 
lot to write about 

The autobiography is expected 
to be published in October, fol- 
lowed by a book of humorous rem- 
iniscences and another on 
coaching. 

Sampson told the publishing in- 
dustry paper The Bookseller that 
he had been tracking Keegan for 
three years: ‘But a big name isn't 
enough - mediocre works quickly 
fall by the wayside." 


POVERTY 


CSA ‘forcing cuts in benefit’ 
for poorest single parents 


The Child Support Agency is hurting the poorest children fry using . 
p uniti ve measures against parents, reducing their income support * 
by up to 25 per cent, according fo the Child Poverty" Actfon.Gronp- 

Three in tour parents left to care bo their own. for cfafldre n are o a 
income support. In many cases such parents are unwilfing to pur&xe 
the absent parent, as the CSA. demands, because to. do so would 
“risk harm or undue distress” to them Or their child. & they are 
unable toconvince a child-support officer thru they are at risk in - 
rhis way, they face a financial penalty which fasts for at least three 
years and which means a £20 reduction in income support per week. 
Fbr a lone parent over 25 with a diild under 11 this means a : 

reduction in support from £81.80 to £62J4 a£T997/8 rates. 

But some parents suffer this cut rather tifan risk th e vioto ipe or 
break-up of an amicable arrangement that may result from 
pursuing the absent parent ... •.'• ... 

Sally Witcher, director of CPAG, said parents left to care for 
children on benefits should not be made to co-operate with the 
CSA. However, a spokesman for the Department of Social Security 
dis miss ed the report as “one-sided and- biased”. ■ 

□ Child Support: Issues of the Future - available from CPAG Ltd, 

125 Bath Street, Londo n EC1V9FY at JE5JK Gteada Cooper 

DRUGS ' 

Alcopops worsen abuse by young 

Fruft-fiavouied “alcopops** 
have encouraged young 
drinkers lo consume 
relatively high levels of 
alcohol without appreciating 
its strength, school 
inspectors daim today. 

A study of drug-education 
provided fry youth services 
reveals that the misuse of 
drugs, including alcohol, is 
not an isolated 
phenomenon, but is 
becoming “a way of life”. 

Ybunger drinkers have 
been attracted to alcoholic 
fruit juices and lemonades, many of which have innocuous- - 
so unding labels such as “Vanilla” and “Blackcurrant” but have an 
alcohol content as hi gh as 12 per cent, says the report from the 
schools watchdog, the Office lor Standards in Education (O feted). 
One id-year-old girl was found on a beach unconscious after 
drinking two bottles of an akopop. 

'The report says alcohol is the most frequently misused drag 
among teenagers, hot reveals cannabis is also “commonly used by 
a large proportion of young people”, in some cases to “wind down” 
after taking other drugs such as amphetamines. 

Ecstasy ami T.SD are popular; though in Southwark in south 
London some youngsters said ecstasy was seen as “old fashioned” 
by those who had moved on to crack and heroin. Lucy Ward 



EMPLOYMENT 

Low-paid made to take two jobs 

The number of people with two jobs has jumped by 37 per cent - 
from 917,000 to 1,263,000 - since the last election/according to 
analysis of official figures by the House of Commons library. 

The figures, supplied to Ian McCartney, Labour’s chief 
employment spokesman, also show that almost 2 million workers 
earn less than £3 an hour and 342 ,000 less than £1.50 an hour. Mr 
McCartney argues that low wages force people to take secondjobs. 

Labour has also claimed that two-thirds of Britain’s lj> million 
unemployed have ao qualifications. Stephen Byers, the party’s 
employment spokesman, said the statistics showed the clear 
relationship between lack of educational qualifications and the 
likelihood of being jobless. 

Nationally, 1.2 million without qualifications are unemployed. 
Men aged. 18-24 with no qualifications have only a 50-50 chance 
nationally of being in work, and only a one-third chance in 
London. In the North, 65 per cent of unqualified men over 50 arc 
without work. Barrie dement and Lucy Ward 

HEALTH 

Brotherly love aids girls' allergies 

Women who have brothers stand less chance of developing 
allergies lo cats, dust or grass - and the more broth er s they have 
the less chance they have of being allergic, a report said yesterday. 

The study by researchers in Bristol and London showed that 
26 per cent of women without brothers were allergic to .one or more 
of these factors. Bnt the figure fell to 23 per cent for women with 
one brother; 20 per cent for those with two brothers, and just 17 
per cent for those with three brothers. 

The stat isti cs were gleaned from more than 11,000 pregnant 
women taking part In the Children of the 90s project at Bristol 
University 

Professor Jean Golding, of the university's Institute of Child 
Health, said: “We believe that boys may bringmore refaction into 
die borne than girls and that early inflection may protect against 
allergen sensitivity,” she said. 

INDUSTRY 

Boardroom revolt against tribunals 

The Government is today urged to sime 
system after complaints from business I 
cases has become excessive. 

The Institute of Directors (IoD) said there should be more 
emphasis on settling disputes in-house or voluntarily and aitidsed 
the ‘no thing- to- lose, gjve-it-a-go” mentality. • 

The institute said its members believed small employers in 
particular were under pressure to settle industrial-tribunal cases 
out of court to avoid risks to their business, even when they felt 
they had a good case. • " ■ ' . 

Some directors complained it was becoming too easy for workers 
to bring “dotty” cases. One member wanted to abolish, tribunals. 

The IoD said the number of tribunal claims passed 100,000 last 
year for the first time, a huge rise on the 38,500 cases a decade ago. 

“It is becoming routine for people resigning or being sacked to 
turn to tribunal proceedings,” said its report. 

“The increasingly litigious nature of our society and the 
sensational media treatment of cases have encouraged a culture of 
‘give it a go, there is nothing to lose’ among applicants.' 7 '. 

Ruth Lea, head of policy at the IoD, said: “The burden iaf 
employment regulations is now excessi ve for inasy employers and 
there is considerable concern about the rapid increase in the 
number of applications to tribunals.” ' ■ 
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NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCUNG 

Recycled paper made up 4:L2% of 
the raw material fo* UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1996 . . 
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3. BREAKING NEW SOUND BARRIERS 


sounding the 




FROM NOW UNTIL THE END OF THE CENTURY, RADIO 3 HIGHLIGHTS THE COMPOSERS WHO REFLECT THE VITALITY AND 
RANGE OF 20TH CENTURY MUSIC. ‘SOUNDING THE CENTURY 1 CONTINUES WITH THE CBSO, CONDUCTED BY SIR SIMON RATTLE, 
PERFORMING MUSIC BY BERIO. LUTOSLAWSKI AND MESSIAEN. WEDNESDAY MARCH 5TH AT 7.30PM. UVE ON RADIO 3. 
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Steve Boggan 


David Robertson untied the knot in 
his plastic carrier bag and took out 
some of the tools of his trade - spice 
bottles of cinnamon, nutmeg and 
doves, aromatherapy vials of lemon 
and orange, and a crumpled paper 
bag fuD of toffee. ■ 

On other days there might be ba- 
nanas and prunes, vanilla and apri- 
cots while he speaks lovingly of 
woody flavours, of pear drops and 
fruit- But Mr Robertson is not tast- 
ing wines to discern their flavours. 

He isn’t tasting anything, becatse the 

drink he dissects by its myriad aro- 
mas is the Macallan single malt 
whisky, and he does it all with his 

n °Mr Robertson is the Macallan’s 
chief noser at its Speyside distillery 
in the Highland village of Craigel- 
lachie. It is his job to ensure that the 
inconsistencies inherent in taking wa- 
ter, barley and yeast, in distilling 
them and laying them down .for years 
in oaken sherry casks are wiped out. 
He uses the contents of his trusty car- 
rier bag to identity smells and to 
change, mix and marry the contents 
of the barrels to make the perfect 
Macallan. 

But last week Mr Robertson was 

atthe centre of an unseemly row. He 

rose to his position in August at the 
a«e of onW 28 following a ha* 
takeover of the Macallan thsuUery 
in a joint £18Qra bid by H^landDK- 
rineries and the Japanese hquor com- 

pa 3is S ^^ssor, Frank Newbnds. 
S5, was squeezed out in the board- 
room coup along with thr ee other 
nosers who last week toldthe Buff 
Street Journal that ^*saK&fo* the 
future flavour of the Macallan- 

Under the headline. N osers Ou t 
of Joint", the other no^ expressed 
feats that the MacaUan mj^t mf- 

ferio Highland Dlsun«t« Jmeto 

push up exports - already at 130,UUU 


m 

the mouth 


cases a year - and because of Mr 
Robertson’s relative inexperience. 

He had been, said the newspaper, 
“steeped in the Macallan tradition 

1 . . . I . nnw" IvhiW 1 Mr 


"Steeped, m uk w.a*— 
for under three years , while Mr 
Neiwlantb had been steeped m it for- 
gone fonner executive told The 
Independent that four members ot 
a six-mail nosing panel had been 
made redundant “You canlteR, 
me that won’t have some effect, 

be said. , - 

But Mr Robertson and Peter 
Fairiie. the new sales director, aisr 
agree. “Only one of the main pan- 
el of four was made redundant - 
Frank Newlands,” said Mr Furhe. 
“The others were good nosers out 
they were regarded as occasional 
nosers, not what we wuldcorad- 

erthe hardcore of four regulars who 
we still use. . . 

“It is unfair to criticise David Be- 
cause of his age- He has an eioep- 
“onal talent and is. very weU 
respected in the industry. 

Mr Robertson, a man hked even 
by those he replaced, has been em- 
barrassed by the fuss. 


said, bull dogetaweeb* mb* 


v “ — J 

iu« » younger 
fresher, more receptive. 

3&«saa= 

torch to the next generation. 



Security 
review 
ordered at 

Broadmoor 



* 


I Matthew Brace 

: today hv 

i p °S e ' review was prompted hy «. 

] at Broadmoor, highlighting in 

S^d^^bypttuonotand 
' ■h,. tick of expcncnci.d nurses. 

I The POA’s warnings came after a - 

1 there, and that pornographic ude • 
had been found in the possession of 

3 *The Broadmoor review fallows an 

iXSrthhStoHn 

.u .,.v»r allecalions InJ 


Mwrtson assessing the Mac 
Nasal master. David Robenson _ r 


Esssss-sr-r- 
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JT»hich will report tack by the end 

SSSE 

elects one member to .£< j 
, which meets every week. Its P«w_ 
ous requests for patients to be at 
lowed*' access to the hospital s 
internal telephone system andtosh 
in on the inierei<pvo f a coordinal 
for the council have both been 
turned down and the POA believes 
the Patients’ Council threatens sLa> 
bilitv in the hospital. ^ ^ 


Pvt ns said: “We can understand 
management wanting |o h^^ 
views of patients, but l believe ihj- 
have gone over the top with th«- Pa 
Cents’ Council. It appears that, on 
several occasions, patients haw- h 
more say in the naming of the hos- 

this Weekend yesrerday ‘tal ^rtous 
Mwlred buH think given proper 

SgSSsr-g 

would noMn£V^5ii?“ idCd 

, ^BrenT m S»?HtaP^ tgi* » 

SsaMSffS 

temporarily suspended lor wo 

weeks up until its most rca.ni meet 
ing last Thursday, but the suspense 

of the Patients' Council had ban « 
aerated and most 
ued around issues such as me 

patients’ shop. “U does n°t have any 

powers. It is merely a forum set up 

E voice patient view&he^ud. 

-The Council represents aft P“ 
uenu in ordcr.o ensure tataike 


; now 

on of 
Then 
vhich 
ybad 
bious i 


tients in orocr io ' aT(> 

live interests of patients are 
addressed and minority views are 

hospital uses it as a form of 
consultation But it docs not h^e the 
oower or the ability to take decisions 
relating to the hpspttals m Ma^- 

nr ifie wav it ty run, headaaa 


pusb up^eports - ^nadyat 130,000 torch to -bn next gp^ ^ ^ 

A model comeback - alter 
28 years and 10 children 

’ — : 3^1 “It just happened and 



Richard Snath 

l^ar-old Worcester woman has 

child, a son. was born oJW 
months ago. will uppear^ma* 

a special Moth- 

2 Jbs. claims she has iheMne 36- 

^37 figure she bo^ed when 

she began her roodcirntg ®^ 

with a Birmingham agency 
Wh Ih n c S ^up^ork when she 

^rveVhacktomodetoig 

“SfSd vJSry if it was time to 
Sa^kep“^^d decid- 
ed to go for ,L contests 

sSSgss 

SSSSss 

nation got me : die ^ 

“It’s h^d ffeet but 1 
beenrushedoff y , w 
think that has belpea 

keep fim,re 


“It just happened andl love 
tne different personahaes of 
acbraie. Th^ are all very 

^-fbrlS Mall my children 
and used to take the little ones 
on model lin g shoots. 

“The thing that amazes roost 
people is that I still don’t have 
any ^stretch marks. But I just 
have a normal healthy diet, 
with no choolates, cake or bis- 
^. andl spend 20 mrnutes 

every day doing some gpoue «- 

erase. I actually spend very lit- 
tle time on myself- 

“You get some people m 
modelling who are a bit jealous 
or bitebv - they arcusualty peo- 
ple who have had kids. 

“Of the younger models * 
think Naomi Campbell ts the 
tops because she just looks so 
elegant. I also think Jerry Hall ] 
is feirtastic - die is^ so gjami arous. 

Mrs Edwards’ husband, Rob, 
39. is her manager. 

“Basically, she is just shin- 
ning, Heads always turn when 
Annette walks into a room and 
even the advertising agency 
found it hard to beUeve she was 

the mother of 10 children, Mr 
Edwards said. 

“Sometimes we have offered 
to produce their birth ccrtui- 

cates as proof- . . , 

“She just has this air about 
her - and her style and coofr 

, rindv Craw- children - I woidd do it all JgJ^J^JjSncXb. 

JgtSffiS^S ^^S^v^else IjMSiSS 

video, although 



per month, 

tax-free saving 

for a rainy 
is easy. 



^ 28 y£S off th^ catwalk 

ina ^ or rf.-, it all 
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Viilh out new Oirea HousebM Nan>« ptP >. 
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,, British Ainvays. Kolb Royce.and.Tescoi 
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politics 

McAlpine tells how Major put bite on Thatcher 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor . 

John Major is accused of being 
at the heart of the 1990 corf- 
spiracy io bring down Mar- 
garet Thatcher, in a book by the 
former Tory treasurer Lord 
Me. Alpine. 

In an extract from Once a Jol- 
ty Bagman, to be published this 
month by Orion, Baroness 
Thatcher's confidant said: 
"What we realise now. but 
didn't realise at the time of the 


leadership election, Ls that John 
Majorwas involved with people 
who had made plans for him to 
be leader of the Conservative 
Part)-. John Major was often at 
Chequers when Margaret 
Thatcher was Prime Minister, 
pretending to be a pair of cur- 
tains. He made no impact on 
anyone there: he was just a fig- 
ure in a crowd. ‘Why.’ I was 
asked, ‘was John Major the 
man that Margaret Thatcher 
wished to succeed her?' 

“The answer I gave was sim- 


ple: she was merely trying to hu- 
miliate Geoffrey Howe, who 
was impatient for his turn." 

But Lord McAlpine sug- 
gested Sir Geoffrey was not the 
only Cabinet member to har- 
bour such ambition. “The math- 
ematics of it ail were so easy: if 
she had won a fourth election, 
it would have been at least an- 
other seven years before any of 
them had a turn at being prime 
minister." 

Lord McAlpine, who has 
since switched from the Con- 


servatives to the Referendum 
Party, told of efforts by Lady 
Thatcher's allies to rally support 
after the first-round leadership 
baDot, in which she fell two votes 
short of the required majority. 

“It was a nasty moment for 
John Major when Margaret 
Thatcher put his hand to the fire 
by asking him to second her on 
the second ballot His hesitation 
of a few moments on the tele- 
phone when asked that question 
speaks more than a thousand 
words.” 


But that was not the only at- 
tempt made to secure Mr Ma- 
jor’s backing for her fightback. 
After a lunch attended by Con- 
rad Black, owner of the Daily 
Telegraph, and Sir David Eng- 
lish, then editor of the DaUy 
Mail, public- relations adviser 
Tim Bell was deputed to phone 
Mr Major. 

Norma Major told him that 
Mr Major's mouth was too sore 
for him to speak, following an 
operation to remove wisdom 
teeth. 


Lord McAlpu 
that Mrs Major's reply was sur- 
, because he spoke to Mrs 
itcher and Jeffrey Archer 
that day. 

“I cannot help wondering 
sometimes about ns miraculous 
recovery the next day to fight his 
own campaign for the leader- 
ship of the Conservative Party. 

“Tty as I may, I cannot un- 
derstand why Major’s teeth 
gave him no trouble from the 
beginning of July, when Parlia- 
ment broke up, to November 


when, the leadership elections 
occurred." 

But Lord McAlpine, who 
said that election defeat would 
do thelbries a lot of good, be- 
lieved that the treachery of 
those days, at the end of No- 
vember -1990, was no new 

treachery. 

“It had long been in the 
planning. In truth, the vote of 
the backbenchers was mean- 
ingless. Margaret Thatcher's 
fate was sealed when her Cab-, 
inet deserted her en masse.” . 



McAlpine: Wrote a book 
on . Thatchers overthrow 


Blair briefing 
bans green 
issues chief 


Nicholas Schoon. 

Environment Correspondent 

The head of Friends of ihc 
Earth has been banned from at- 
tending a meeting between 
Tony Blair and Britain's top en- 
vironmentalists on Wednesday. 

Charles Secreit's offence was 
to write an article in a radical 
magazine saving the Govern- 
ment and the Liberal Democ- 
rats had a better environmental 
reputation than the Opposition. 

He wrote: "Any party hier- 
archy that lacks the insight and 
courage to lake the lead on 
these mainstream issues does 
not deserve to win an election.” 

After his harsh words ap- 
peared in Red Pepper, the satir- 
ical political magazine, the 
Labour leader's office made it 
clear Mr Seerell would not be 
welcome at the next meeting be- 
tween Mr Blair and the senior 
greens. The previous gathering 
was just before Christmas. 

“It's a shame that they're 
shooting the messenger but 
well all get over it." said Mr Se- 
cret!. executive director of the 
Friends. “The most important 
thing is that he really listens to 
the others who'll he there.” 

Leaders of six environmen- 
tal and conservation groups in- 
cluding Greenpeace, the 
Wildlife Trusts. RSPB and 
WWF. are meeting the Labour 
leader in an attempt to raise the 
profile of green issues in the par- 
ty's manifesto. 

The green group is also seek- 
ing meetings with the Prime 
Minister and the Liberal De- 
mocrat leader Paddy .Ashdown. 

Labour baffles and frustrates 
the greens. For years the party 
has made little play on key en- 
vironmental issues like air pol- 
lution and loss of countryside 
and wildlife, although that has 
changed with the appointment 
of Michael Meacher as envi- 


Labour leadership 
punishes Friends 
of the Earth for 
attack on policy 

ronmeni protection spokesman. 

However, they wony that 
the two most important Labour 
politicians, Tony Blair and the 
shadow Chancellor Gordon 
Brown listen politely and 
promise little. Gordon Brown's 
cautious statement that he 
favours switching taxes from 
employment and investment 
on to pollution and depletion of 
natural resources gives them a 
glimmer of hope. 

The environmentalists fond- 
ly remember "In Trust For To- 
morrow' ", Labour's radical green 
policy document of 1994 when 
Chris Smith was environment 
spokesman. Since then little 
has been heard about some of 
its proposals such as creating 
new national parks and making 
drivers of gas guzzling ears pay 
more for their tax discs. 

Since then Labour has in- 
serted d strongly pro-environ- 
niem statement into (he party's 
aims and principles when 
Cause 4 was rewritten. It has 
also pledged to create tempo- 
rary jobs and training for tens 
of thousands of unemployed 
youngsters in insulating homes 
and in nature conservation. 

When they meet Mr Blair on 
Wednesday, the green groups’ 
message will boil downto this: 
“Our agenda is not about airy- 
fairy concerns of the middle 
class. It offers wav's of raising 
revenue, creating jobs, reducing 
costly illness and helping the 
poor.” One campaigner said: “If 
Mr Blair really wants to change 
Britain tor the belter without in- 
creasing the tax burden he 
could start by embracing the 
green agenda.” 
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Lib-Lab deal to 
set up electoral 
commission 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


Labour has given the Liberal 
Democrats grudging agreement 
to the creation of a commission 
that would draw up proposals 
for a referendum on electoral 
reform. 

But leading Labour sources 
last night dismiss ed suggestions 
that the agreement gave any 
kind of commitment to back 
proportional representation. 

It Labour is elected, an 
agreement expected this week 
would provide for an electoral 
commission to be set up, with 
a one-year deadline in which to 
deliver its report on the detailed 
terms of a referendum. 

The idea is that a Labour gov- 
ernment would then have plen- 
ty of time to hold a national 
ballot and, if the voters called 
for the existing first-past-the- 
post electoral system to be 
dumped, enact legislation. 

Theoretically, that could 
mean this year's election would 
be the last to be held under the 
current voting system. The Lib- 
Lab deal was spearheaded by 
Robert Maclennan for the Lib- 
eral Democrats, and Robin 
Cook, the shadow Foreign Sec- 
retary, who supports PR. 

But, according to Labour 
leadership sources, Tony Blair’s 
fundamental hostility remains as 
strong as ever, and there are real 
fears that premature moves 
could threaten Labour unity. 

The delicacy of the Lib-Lab 
talks was also shown yesterday 


by Lord Hohne. the Liberal De- 
mocrats’ election campaign 
manager, who unceremonious- 
ly rejected a hint by Lord Jenk- 
ins, his party’s leader in the 
House of Lords, that Labour 
and the Liberal Democrats 
might, at some point, merge. 

The former Labour Cabinet 
minister told a conference on 
Saturday that he would not 
rejoin his former party, before 
adding: “That, however, does 

not preclude a merger where it's 
a marriage of true and settled 
minds, as in the 1988SDP/Lib- 
eraf merger.” 

Lord Holme told BBC tele- 
vision’s Oi the Recxmi: "Nobody 
can exdude anything in politics, 
but it is certainly not on the 
agenda now _ 

“Certainly, sitting here today, 
approaching this crucial elec- 
tion, when we’re fighting on a 
very different platform from 
Labour, I absolutely exdude any 
possibility of a merger with the 
Labour Party as being ou the 
agenda now or at any foresee- 
able future that I can see." 

He said that one of the rea- 
sons the liberal Democrats 
were so enthusiastic about fair 
voting was because they want- 
ed to givepeople more choice, 
not less. *Td much rather have 
a pofitical system where you had 
people who are Liberals, peo- 
ple who are socialists, people 
who are Conservative, com- 
peting, and I think that would 
be far healthier-for our democ- 
racy." 

. But Lord Holme — who is 


extremely close to Kiddy Ash- 
down and his party leadership 
— said be was not completely 
confident that the LAnLab talks 
would deliver agreement: 

“These talks are still going 
on," hesaid.“Butlet?sagr§efbr 
the sake of a useful discussion 
that it ctoesseem very Hkefy that 
there will be agreement some- 
time in the next few d^s, or 
weeks. I think, personally, that 
the Idea' of a commission to 
. identify a fair voting system that 
could then be put to a referen- 
dum, I think ft's a Very good 
idea. I think it’s a constructive 
proposal to come out with." 

The difficulty faced by the 
Liberal Democrats and Labour 
is that they are currently vying 
for some of the same votes, and 
Mr Ashdown has been delib- 
erately painting his party as the 
more radical alternative with a 
programme that includes re- 
distributive tax hikes for the 
well-off, with the cash being 
■ redirected to about .500,000 
low-income taxpayers. 

They do not want to be seen 
as two parties on the verge of 
merger, car even two parties that 
are cooking up a post-election 
deal on electoral reform. Just as 
there are many Liberal Democ- 
rats opposed to pacts or deals 
with Labour, there are many 
Labour activists who are diehard 
opponents of electoral reform. 

Even if he supported elec- 
toral reform, and there are the 
strongest doubts about that, 
Mr Blair would need to tread 
carefully; and he is. - 


Labour plan to outlaw 
deselection battles 


Leader of the pack: Sir James Goldsmith addressing parliamentary candidates of his 
Referendum Party at a meeting at Westminster yesterday Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


Ran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

Labour is facing an internal dis- 
pute over plans to prevent its 
most senior MFs from being 
forced into fighting messy, high- 
profile reselection battles if it 
gets into government. 

The party’s ruling body meets 
later this month to discuss a rule 
change which would demand a 
full-scale “no confidence” vote 
before a sitting MP can be 
challenged. The reform would 
mean that 50 per cent of local 
members would have to vote 
against the member before a fefl 
reselection battle can take 
place. 

The move is to be proposed 
to prevent disgruntled left- 
wingers within the party from 
putting up challenges to Labour 
cabinet ministers in order to win 
publicity for their causes. 

Other proposals in a draft 
package to be put before die 


National Executive 
s wiD include plans to 
draw up a central “approved” 
list of prospective candidates 
similar to the one already kept 
by the Conservatives. 

Local and national for ums 
might be given the right to 
decide who is given the go- 
ahead to seek selection in seats 
where an MP is retiring, though 
the national executive would re- 
tain the right to strike off any- 
one of whom it disapproves. 

The proposals, drawn up by 
a special sub-committee, are 
due to be given, final approval 
in June before being put to the 
/s annual conference in 
Member. 

ley are bound to draw crit- 
icism from a number of the par- 
ty’s MPs, some ofwhomsay they 
are unnecessarily draconian 
and divisive. 

Ken Livingstone, MP for 
Brent East, has aheady spoken 
out against the plans to prevent 


sitting members from being re- 
moved from their seats. Few 
members were ever deselected 
under the old system, he said, 
and some of those were so 
hopelessly ineffective that they 
deserved to go. 

Labour had discussed a sim- 
ilar idea 15 years ago and had 
decided not to go ahead with it, 
he said. 

“If s abysmally divisive. It 
means that instead of the pre- 
sent ^stem, where if there is dis- 
satisfaction people can express 
it, you have to turn it into a vote 
of no confidence," be said. 

. The only sitting Labour MP 
who has been deselected since 
the last election is David Young, 
the member for Bolton South 
East He was successfully chal- 
lenged in 1994 by Brian Iddon 
after. 20 years in the con- 
stituency,. feeing complaints 
- that at 64 he was too old and 
that he lacked local campaign- 

ing zeal 
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Tories’ tearful lion is retired in disgrace 



Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


fallen idol: The lion campaign, described by one industry leader as ‘pathetic’, that the Tories are to ditch 


Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


Michael Headline yesterday 
showed complete contempt for 
his colleague John Redwood, 
suggesting that he was not a se- 
rious party figure. 

The former Cabinet minister, 
who challenged John Major for 
the party leadership last year, 
criticised the lack ot dear com- 
mand over the Conservative 
election campaign. But when his 
views were put to the Deputy 
Prime Minister during BBCl’s 
On die Record programme yes- 
terday, Mr Heseltine asked who 
had made the criticism. 

Told that the attack had been 
delivered by Mr Redwood, the 
Deputy Prime Minister 
laughed, spluttered and ex- 
cused his “cough”. Told again 
that Mr Redwood had made the 
criticism, Mr Heseltine said: 
“Let's keep on serious potiucs.” 

Earlier, Brian Mawhinney, 
the party chairman, had insist- 
ed on Frost on Sunday: “I'm in 
charge.” He said: “I'm in charge 
of the Conservative election 
strategy and performance ... 
I’m also smarter than some- 
times the media gives me cred- 
it. 1 recognise Michael 
Heseltine as a great asset and 
so we're going to be working 
very closely together.” 

Mr Heseltine aid the Prime 
Minister was “totally in charge” 
of the overall determination to 
win. Dr Mawhinney is chairman 
of the party and therefore has 
responsibility for the campaign, 
he said. 

“I help the Prime Minister 
and Brian Mawhinney. There is 
not a sliver of cigarette paper 
between us and no matter how 


hard the journalists try to prise 
us apart, they will fail because 
the reality is that we work ex- 
tremely closely. 

“life knowwhai each others 
jobs are and wc respect that po- 
sition. Brian Mawhinney is in 
charge of the Conservative cam- 
paign and will remain there un- 
til polling day, when he will be 
the party chairman that deliv- 
ered the fifth Conservative elec- 
tion victory.” 

One of Dr Mawhinney’s 



Brian Mawhinney: ‘Smarter 
than media gives me credit’ 

backbench critics said last night: 
“And if we lose, he will be the 
man who delivered our first de- 
feat since 1979.” 

The split in Tory ranks was 
highlighted by Dr Mawhinney’s 
announcement that he was 
scrapping the party’s advertis- 
ing campaign using a lion shed- 
ding a red tear. The image, 
created by Maurice Saaichi. 
the Tories* advertising special- 
ist, was meant to symbolise 
fears of a new Labour govern- 
ment’s pro-European stance. 


Senior Tories were reported to 

have been dismayed that the ad- 
vertisement failed 10 roar the par- 
ty's message to the electorate and 
boost its image by raising doubts 
over Labour. The campaign lost 
a good deal of steam when it 
emerged that the lion, far from 
representing a brave spirit of the 
British electorate, was in fact a 
rather placid beasL 

Two experienced advertising 
directors strongly criticised the 
lion advertisements yesterday, 
saying they were “pathetic”. 
Ken Dam’pier, of Dampicr 
Communications, who used to 
produce advertising campaigns 
for the Central Office of Infor- 
mation, said he thought the lion 
was one of the worst campaigns 
he had seen in 25 years in the 
business. 

“The idea th3t because 
there's a change of political par- 
ty in power that in some way will 
leave the British lion shedding 
tears is pathetic. Frankly, it's be- 
yond contempt,” he said. 

Leo Weinreich. a former cre- 
ative director of Buridlt, Wem- 
reich and Bryant, said any 
campaign for the Conserva- 
tives now was a lost cause. 

“The lion image is bizarre. 
Adverts cannot change a trend, 
they can only promote a grow- 
ing’brandT he said. “The Con- 
servatives are not a fashionable 
brand. It’s like trying to sell a 
cheap pair of jeans when peo- 
ple really want Levi’s. Levi's is 
new Labour and there is very lit- 
tle the Tories can do to solve 
that. 

“If they put the Spice Girls 
naked on a poster with a 
caption saying 'Vole Toiy, we 
do', it still" wouldn’t make any 
difference” 


BBC under fire for 
assuming Blair win 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


A Labour election victoty is a 
built-in assumption for BBC 
news broadcasts, Brian 
Mawhinney, the Tory party 
chairman, said yesterday. 

He told BBC television’s 
Breakfast with Frost that he 
wanted to discuss with Tony 
Hall, chief executive of BBC 
News, the position of “active” 
Labour supporters within the 
organisation. 

Dr Mawhinney died the cas- 
es of Ben Bradshaw, a former 
presenter ‘of The World this 
Htxkcnd radio programme, who 
has been selected as Labour 
candidate in the marginal seat 
of Exeter, while remaining on 
the BBC payroll, and Joy John- 
son, former Director o? Com- 
munications For the Labour 
Party, who had recently been re- 
appointed to a BBC post. 

“But there is also. I think, an 
issue to be discussed around 
what appears, from our point of 
view, too regularly to be an as- 
sumption that underlies the 
wav BBC news broadcasts come 
across, of a Labour victory, as 
it were, predetermined,” the 
party chairman said. 

“And so. before wc get into 
the real rush and bustle of an 
election, I think those are the 


sort of things that we need to 
sort out and Tm looking forward 
to having* chat with Tony Hall 
about them.” ' ' 

That “chatT wflj be under- 
lined by the back-up threat of 
BBC privatisation, raised by 
Charles Lewington, the Con- 
servatives' director of commu- 
nications, who. said 
“The reality xntywellbethai 
BBC will never fully understand 
the market economy until it is ’ 
part of it” • 

The Conservative attack on 
the BBC is part of tbepre-dec- 
tion ritual,, a softening-up ex- ■ 
erase designed to harass the 
broadcasters into a more sub- 
missive, less critical attitude 
during the campaign.- 
Two former Conservative 
ministers, Alan Clark .and 
George Walden, both said yes- 
terday that they ssew no evidence 
of BBC bias. 

Mr Clark, the prospective 
Tbry candidate fin* Kensing- 
ton, told Sky’s Sunday mth 
Adam Boulton programme: 
“Basically, the corporation is . 
completely neutral, I think.” ‘ 
Mr Wilder! told GMTV’s 
Sunday, programme that it was 
thenews that was biased against 
the Tories, not the BBC “ff any- 
thing. Twe noticed the BBC 
being a little bit tougher on 
Labour,” he add. : . 


Chris Smith, Labour's health 
spokesman, told the same pro- 
gramme: “It's absolutely ridicu- 
■ Ions to say the BBC are biased 
in pne direction or another." 

Another element in the pre- 
election ritual - speculation 
about a head-to-head debate be- 
tween the party leaders - was 
also raised over the weekend. 
\ But as with speculation about 
thedate of the election itself. Dr 
Mawhinney. teased his inter- 
viewer,- rad^the public, yester-. 
day. Repeatedly asked by Sir 
David Frost about the chances 
of » debate between Mr Major 
arid Mr Blair, Dr Mawhinney 
said: ‘An election is about de- 
bating the issues. 

• “lfs not about sound-bites, 
it's about having the leaders say, 
‘Here are the issues that we 
want to put to the country,’ and 
getting those thoroughly ex- 
plored, and the media has its 
role in exploring those issues. 
That’s what an election's 
about." 

However, he also said: “The 
initiativehas to lie with the me-' 
dia because there are legal re- 
sponsibilities that they would 
nave to address. They are not 
legal responsibilities for me. 

“But tr they want to come and 
produce something for me to 
look at, then of course we 
would look at them.” 


Treasury staff protest 
at promotion squeeze 


2 .. 
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Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


[aff ai the Treasury have ihreat- 
ied to w alk out over manage- 
ient plans that would limit 
mmotion prospects for econo- 
astx in the department who have 
it held administrative jobs. 
Their union, the First Divi- 
on Association, has cont- 
ained about the new 
■nmolion rules to senior 'Bea- 
ny management, headed by 
o Permanent Secretary. Sir 
rrrv Burns. 

The rules would require can- 
daics for promotion to Grade 
and above - anybody in iheir 
le twenties and older - to lave 
fid a wide range of jobs wiih- 
ifte department. Senior man- 
x-mcm on promotion boards 
ive interpreted this to pea** 
at anyone who had held only 
onornks jobs and had no ad- 
inistrative experience was un- 
itahle. No economists were 
o mo ted. even though some 


jobs remained unfilled. Some 
candidates threatened to resign. 

The 150 or so economists in 
the department have not been 
required to diversify in this 
way before. Many were furious 
over having their career goal 
posts moved. They perceive 
many of the administrators in 
the department to have: little 
knowledge of economics. One 
said: “It is scandalous how lit- 
tle some people in the Treasury 
know about economics.” 

. Nor did it Kelp that the 
department’s senior managers 
are all macro economists. Sir 
Terry Burns joined the Treasury 
as chi ef economic adviser from 
the London Business School 
before his promotion to per- 
manent secretary. 

The new requirement would 
also take the Treasury in the 
opposite direction to the Bank 
of England, where a new em- 
phaas on the importance of eco- 
nomic expertise has sidelined 
many generalist officials. 


The proposals are only the 
latest in a series of changes in 
Whitehall's most prestigious 
department which have thor- 
oughly demoralised many of its 
staff Tiro years ago a quarter 
of all senior posts were axed as 
part of the department’s “fun- 
damental expenditure review”. 

Although this actually boost- 
ed the careers of younger offi- 
cials by .giving them more 
responabflity, it limited pro- 
motion opportunities. 

Up to. 50 further job cuts 
could be in prospect if the 
Treasury forecast is contracted 
out to the private sector. The 
management consultants 
KPMGare due to report later 
this month on whether the 
move should go ahead. 

The department is also due 
to move out of its prominent 
offices cm the corner of Parlia- 
ment Square to an unattractive 
office block across the Thames 
in Vauxhall, much further from 
the House of Commons. 
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• As a business user you could be driving the highly acclaimed 
Mazda 323 2.0 Sport V6 24v for just £199 per month.” 

• Enjoy an extensive specification fist which includes ABS, 
air conditioning and alloy wheels as standard. 

• Experience the ‘silky smooth’ sophistication and 
exhilaration of the responsive V6 24v engine. 

• Relax in the knowledge that you’ll be enjoying Mazda’s 
engineering pedigree and a commitment to exacting 
safely standards. 

• The Mazda 323 2.0 Sport V6 24v, the ultimate combination 
of style, practicality and refined power. 

I^^pril^ar detaiV^participaijng dealers djil 

0345 484834 I 


The Mazda 323 2.0 Sport V6 24v 

comes with the following standard features: 


ABS braking 

✓ 

Driver & passenger airbags 

✓ 

Air conditioning 

✓ 

Heated electric door mirrors 

✓ 

Alloy wheels 

✓ 

Remote central locking 

✓ 

Electric sunroof 

✓ 

Driver's seat height adjustment ✓ 

Engine immobiliser 

✓ 

Driver's seat tilt adjustment 

✓ 

Electric windows 

✓ 

Electric antenna 

✓ 

Power steering 

✓ 

Split/fold rear seats 

✓ 

Sports seats 

✓ 

Radio cassette with RDS 

✓ 


Born in Japan for a life of joy in the UK! 
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Car shown: Mazda 323 2.0 Sport V6 24v. £17,860 on the road. Price is correct at time of going to press. Includes VAX number plates, delivery and 12 months road fund licence. 
*Contract Hire available from participating Mazda dealers through Mazda Vehicle Contracts. 
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Ballet 
takes its 
new talent 
on tour 


The Royal Ballet is taking 
dance to the provinces with 
its Dance Bites tour - featur- 
ing works by up-and-coming 
choreographers - which 
begins in Sheffield tonight. 

More than 25 members of 
the Royal Ballet arc taking 
pan in the performances, 
which include shows at the 
Wycombe Swan in High 
Wvcorabc. Buckinghamshire, 
from Thursday to Saturday 
and Bath's Theatre Royal on 
10 and 11 March. 

The tour marks the culmi- 
nation of the Royal Ballet's 
two-year Network education 
project, which will imoivc 
3.1>X) local students in all 
three venues. 

Works performed will 
include Christopher Wheel- 
don's Ptii tmc pour tine infante 
defame, and also feature 
world premieres of new bal- 
lets by Cathy Mansion. Ashley 
Page. Tim Saps ford and 
William Tueket. 
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The reasons for 
buying a BT fax 


There are lifty good ones just to start with 
- because between now and April 6th, 
you’ll get £50 off your BT business line 
phone bill when you buy any BT FAX.* So 
which one to go for? One glance at the 
chart and you'll see that BT has a range of 
models - all at highly competitive prices - 
to suit any size and type of business. And 
no matter which of these advanced 
machines is right for you. expect nothing 



DF50 

phone/fax/copier 

El 95.74 

and get E50 back 

DF60 

phone/fax/copier 
answering machine 

£25531 

and get £50 back 

DF300 

phone/fax/copier 

£339.57 

and get £50 back 

DF4Q0 

phone/fex/copier 
answering machine 

£424.65 

and get £50 back 

DF450 

plain paper/lax/ 
copier 

£424.65 

and get £50 back 

BF550e 

plain paper/copier/ 
pri rrter/scanner/fax 

£599.00 

and get £50 back 

BF750 

plain paper/copier/ 
pnnter/scanner/fax (laser) 

£799.00 

and get £50 back 

BF85Dse 

plain paper/copier/ 
printer/scanner/fax (laser) 

£999.99 

and get £50 back 


less than superlative quality and reliability, 
and with it, a warranty and after-sales 


’£50 saving & available with a purchase of any BT rax and Is inclusive 
ot VAT. Saving will be credited over two quarterly wts and can only, 
be made to a BT business line. One credit may be claimed per 
business line, up to a maximum of five lines at any busnsss location. 
Aopbcabon forms am available by faxbacfc only by cafirtg 0990 073 075. 
Closing date lor receiving appQcalions 6 30 April 7997. 


take advantage of that £50 offer before 
April 6th call BT Businesscowwrrtwjw 
now on Freefone 0800 800 800. 

Work smarter 

not just harder 


The faces 
of crime 


Gillian Revie slides over a grand piano in Matthew Hat’s Cry Baby Krafsler, which forms part of the Royal Ballets Dance Bites tour Photograph: Laurie Lewis 


David Garfhfcd and 
Jason Beraietto 

Millions of photographs of 
criminals and suspects are fike- 
ly to be placed on a national 
computer identification system 
being develop by the police, in 
what they hope wifi be a break- 
through's} crim e fi ghting . 

Several police forces have al- 
ready set up their own “facial 
mapping” data hanks, including 
South Wales, which has pho- 
tographs of 150,000 criminals 
and suspects, and Essex, which 
has 90,000. 

The Home Office and police 
chiefs are currently working 
on a national system, which will 
help match unidentified sus- 
pects with photographs of 
known offenders and provide 
criminal histories. 

This is expected to eventually 
lead to more advanced auto- 
matic “facial recognition” which 
wifi identify anyone caught on 
video or film in seconds. The 
technology could be used at air- 
ports, stations, and football 
matches to instantly spot known 
offenders. 

Experts predict that within 
the next five years all police 
forces will have facial mapping 
computers. The system could 


veillanee cameras. Ken tinge, 
' principal photographic officer 
with Essex police sai± “Using 
video overlays it proves identi- 
fication to finger print- 

ing, as it matches up physical 
features „ eventually in four or 
five yeare there wifi be a national 
system of facial recognition.” 

Adrian dark, a -senior-lec- 
turer in electronic engineering 

at Essex university, said they are 
trying to automate the facial 
mapping process. “It will locate 
the nnpratant' facial features 
and attempt to match up iden- 
tification with a data bank of 
pictures," he said. 

The Metropolitan Police is 
also looking at new develop- 
ments and are in contact with 
the American research team 
tha t developed the “Star ’Wars” 
project. 

Dr Richard Green, of the 
centre of applied research and 
technology at Scotland Yard, 
said be thought the Metropol- 
itan Police would have a new 
mapping system in about, four 
years. 

Police forces in West York- 
shire, Essex. Avon and Somer- 
set, the Metropolitan Police and 
Greater Manchester police, are 
working with Forensic Technol- 
ogy Ltd, a Scottish company, to 




but also raises civil liberty issues. 
Concerns about the growing use 
of surveillance technology are 
raised in BBC2's The Sci-Files 
tonight 

At least seven police forces 
in England and Wales already 
either use, or are trialling, forms 
of photographic identification. 

In Essex they have a manual 
system using a database of about 
90JXJ0 photographs of offenders 
which can be compared with im- 
ages collected from crime 
scenes, such as town centre sur- 


Peter Cochrane, head of de- 
velopment at BT said “it is al- 
most 100 per cent likely” that 
within five years, there will be 
a system that could revolu- 
tionise CCTV, by offering the 
ability to put a name to any face 
picked up randomly on any 
camera in the land. 

Civil liberty campaigners are 
bound to be worried about the 
use of a national photographic 
database and will want guar- 
antees about what information 
is stored and who has access. 


Police to help 
city vet tenants 


Esther Leach 

Police are to pass on details of 
past convictions of tenants to 
help a city council evict trou- 
blemakers from housing 
estates. 

The details of a range of 
crimes, including the activities 
of paedophiles, drug-dealers 
and burglars, will be given by 
West Yorkshire police to Leeds 
Council. 

Inspector Alan Featherstone 
said housing officers will not be 
allowed to go on “fishing trips" 
for information. Each request, 
he said, would be considered on 
its merits and must form part of 
a legal case being prepared for 
eviction. He said the passing of 
information will be made under 
secure conditions with named 
contacts and a dedicated fax link. 

“It will be a two-way part- 
nership," said Insp Feather- 
stone. “We will give information 
relevant to the case for eviction 
and it’s op to the council to jus- 
tify its use in the courts. But we 
would also expect the Council 
to let us know of any criminal 
activity they suspect is going on." 

Housing chairman Richard 
Lewis said the scheme could not 
be considered as part of the 
trend to “out” convicted sex of- 
fenders, including paedophiles. 

He did not want tenants tak- 
ing the law into their own 


hands. “I know on certain es- 
tates if there is an inkling of pae- 
dophile activity, that person 
could be burned ouL We don't 
want to get into that,” he said. 

All tenants wifi sign contracts 
which make it dear that crimi- 
nal and nuisance behaviour 
could be grounds fix eviction. An 
anti-social behaviour team has 
been formed to support housing 
manners trying to oeal with cas- 
es of intimidation and reprisals. 

They may act as profession- 
al witnesses in cases of unac- 
ceptable behaviour and provide 
surveillance equipment in the 
homes of harassment victims. 
There is already a fist of 50 high 
priority cases, says the council. 

Mr Lewis added that dealing 
with anti-sodal behaviour costs 
the council £3m a year which it 
can tU-a£for<L “When you add 
to this the misery they cause to 
other people, we have no choice 
but to act decisively. 

Doreen Tinker, 66, chair of 
the Leeds Tenants Involvement 
Committee and a council ten- 
ant for 23 years, said she wel- 
comed the move. “I don’t think 
tenants are going to be bothered 
about this information going to 
the council if it’s a case of se- 
vere anti-sodal behaviour:. I 
don't think we want lists of ex- 
offenders published because 
everyone deserves a second 
chance,” she said. 


DAILY POEM 


A Song for Frances 

By Michael Horowitz 

/ hear you call my head a bin 
Where children dip their buckets in 

As l float and tinkle in the sky 
The sun at your mermaid tail doth fly 

Earth sings through you from where oceans flow 
Nourishing forests aeons , below 

Where jellyfish squish at the plashing barrel 
Of starfood - where no man picks a quarrel 

You ward off the flies, with a wand of fresh femlets . 

You come softly to mind in a clearing of dreams 

Whilst the moon falls asleep as the cock greets the sun 
We walk air, tread water 

- bird and fish as one. 

“A Song for Frances" comes from The POW! Anthology, pub- 
lished to commemorate last year’s Poetry Olympics Weekend, 
with contributors ranging from Damon Albarn to James Fen- 
ton, Nick Cave to Carol Ann Duffy. The collection costs £7.99 
from New Departures,’ PO Box 9819, London Wll 2GQ. 
Michael Horovitzwfll be talking with Marsha Hunt about the 
culture of the 1960s in the \bice Box at die Royal Festival Hall 
on Thursday 6 March at 730pm. 
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a more caring image 


Mistaken identity: Eggs, left, thought to belong to Protoceratops, but found to contain Ovi raptor embryos (right) 


Owaptor: Not the raider of nests as was previously believed but in fact a good mother to her young 


The reputation of the Oviraptor, a 
much- maligned dinosaur from Mongo- 
Ha, will be salvaged by the Natural 
History Museum in May’ when it stages 
an exhibition of dinosaurs which have 
never before been seen in the UK. 

Tbe Oviraptor had no teeth and a pow- 
erful beak. It was thought to be a preda- 
tory creature which fed on the eggs of 
other dinosaurs. Hence its name, which 
means “egg robber". A 2924 expedition 
found an Oviraptor skeleton perched on 
a nest of eggs thought to belong to a fe- 
male Protoceratops, which gave 


credence to the lheoiy. But in 1993 it was 
revealed that this Oviraptor was merely 
performing her motherly duties. Another 
egg like tbe ones in tbe nest was found, 
so well preserved it was possible to see 
an embryo crouched inside. It wasn't a 
baby Protoceratops, but an Oviraptor. 
The 1924 specimen was merely sitting on 
herownyoang, die wasDOt poised to gob- 
ble op the eggs. 

The discovery was also remarkable as 
there was no previous evidence that di- 
nosaurs actually sat on their eggs like 
birds, although Angela Milner, who 
works at the museum, in South Kens- 
ington, west London, is quick to insist that 


many dinosaurs would not have done this 
as they were far too big. 

This Oviraptor embryo can be seen m 
the exhibition, which has the current 
working title “Gobi Desert Dinosaurs", 
as can the world’s only replica of the 
mother and her nest. 

“This is some of the best material in 
the world, and most of these dinosaurs 
will not be known to the British public," 
said Ms Milner. 

The skull of a Veloeiraplor, famed for 
opening doors in Steven Spielberg's 
Jurassic Park, will also be on display. The 
exhibition will run from IS May lo 3J 
August. 


Rail firm 



trains 


Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 


Privatised train companies have 
picked up a new type of pas- 
senger - the pixcee. And it’s 
costing them. 

Private firms are being fined 
hundreds of pounds for over- 
crowded trains which often 
leave travellers abandoned on 
platforms. These Passengers In 
Excess of Capacity -or pixcees, 
- are forcing private firms to 
return taxpayer’s "subsidies. 1 

Connex South Eastern, 
which njns services- between* 
London and KenChas falle nw- 
lim io the payment regime. In 
January, the electrical circuits 
of 16 trains were damaged dur- 
ing by snow and ice. 

The shortage of rolling stock 
meant that commuters were 
crammed into trains half the 
normal length. New guidelines 
mean that firms are fined if each 
standing passenger is not sur- 
rounded by “0-55 square metres 
of space".’ Over a number of 
days, the French firm Connex 
had to pay hundreds of pounds 
in fines. 

Despite the penalties the 
MP for Kent seat of Tbanet 
South, Jonathan Altkeo, ac- 
cused Connex of “short chang- 
ing customers and then fobbing 
ibem off with lame excuses". Mr 
Aitken said shorter trains had 
“become increasingly com- 
monplace" in Ramsgate. 

Opraf, the government body 
which let all 25 of the train com- 
panies and oversees the smooth 
running of the network, uses a 
computer system which alerts it 


to any abuses on the network. 
If a train company tries to run 
a train shorter than its contract 
allows, without informing 
Opraf, the computer immedi- 
ately alerts civil servants. 

Penalties are severe. If -a 
train fails to turnup, the oper- 
ator can be charged more than 
£700. In 1995, nearly 15 percent 
of the 2^235 services in to and 
out of London were “too fuIH. 

But ^passenger, watchdogs 
claim' the system is open to 
abuse. ‘They claim 'that' under 
government guidelines train 
operatoss have. to.- ensure that 
operators plan their services in 
such a way that no passenger is 
required to stand for moire than 
20 minutes". 

John Gartledge, assistant di- 
rector of the London Region- 
al Passengers Committee, said: 
“We have held talks with Opraf 
on tins but they have yet to tell 
us how they are going to make 
sure it happens. . 

Mr Card edge also says that 
Opraf s guidelines published 
last year claimed foot a survey 
would be carried out every six 
months to determine bow many 
trains would be needed to meet 
customer demand. Opraf has 
only carried out one poll in the 
first nine months of the private 
railway and are still crunching 
through thedetails. 

The first survey of the pas- 


ts the autumn, Opraf said, and 
there would be no tests this year. 
“British Rail carried out one in- 
ternal survey a year. We have no 
plans to ao more," said a 

spokesman. 


100-year county 
survey at risk 


Stephen Goodwin 

Heritage Correspondent 


Historians and senior poGtirians 
have united to try to secure 
funds to complete a monu- 
mental survey of the counties of 
England. Begun in 1899, the 
Victoria County History 3l- 
rcadv runs io 200 volumes but 
public-spending cuts risk Icavj 
mg the project incomplete and 
many parishes unrecorded. 

In a letter published in to- 
day's Independent, the VCH s 
supporters, including Loro 
Jenkins of HiHhead. the histo- 
rian Lord Beloff and authoress 
Ladv Ant on ia Fraser, call on die 
Government to examine how 
this “vital and scholarly en- 
deavour" can be completed. _ 

Tltehisioiysunpai^lelcdm 

its scale and dciaD. “General 
volumes covering subjects such 
as prehistory, poetics and eco- 
nomic development on 3 evufl- 
ty-widc basis were completed 
decades ago for most of the 4*. 
traditional counties of Eng" 
land. Since then tfc- research nas 
focused on parish and town his- 
tories; thuir architecture, cul- 
tural development- churches, 
chapels and local industries. 

Fourteen county sets *** 
complete and worfc^ ts in 
progress on another 13- each 


volume costs £50 or more -the 
eight-volume Lancashire set, 
for example, would cost £645. 

But the VCH is a saga in it- 
self. So called because it com- 
memorated the Queen's 
diamond jubilee, rapid progress 
was made in the eariy years and 
75 volumes appeared by 1914. 
Financial difficulties dogged 
the enterprise between the wars 
and at its low point the staff was 
reduced to a retired editorwbo 
stored the archives in his gar- 
den shed in Sussex. 

A rerival followed the Second 
World Wtr, with a steady ran of 
volumes produced under tbe 
auspices of die University of 
Lion's Institute of Historical 
Research io partnership with lo- 
cal authorities prepared to fund 

surveys in tbeff area. Bat its bud- 
get of about £950,000 hasbeen 
Itoded in real terms sines 1991- 

Beneath the “storm ckxids" of 
spending cuts, as general editor 
Christopher Currie refers to 
ihetn. councils have bad to weigh 
> _ ■ rMinrpc cosine 3C3- 


dcmieluximes; 

VCH now rest with the Nation- 
al Lottery. Given adequate fund- 
ing, Mr Currie believes the bold 


UtBU V#* _ 

to 350 volumes over 30 yeats 

could be completed. 

Letters, page 14 
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Customer interviews 


use only about ten percent of their data- That’s because you have to sift through it proactively, knowing 
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to teach your data to analyse itself? To exploit the ninety percent that’s going unused? If 

the phone and called us, we could show you how 


you picked up 


IBM decision support tools can give you the ability to find customer patterns you were not able to 

look for until now and we ll t3> ill. O W ■ O Ul how the latest 


c* 


IBM data mining solutions can reveal startling new trends you never knew existed - utilising 

another nine 


tenths of your current database (whether your system is 


from IBM or not). Just think. \Se could give you a competitive edge by helping you to discover a whole range 

aTL 


of unsuspected opportunities in the data 
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If you would likft more information please call 0800 675 675 quoting EVC1. 
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CounciPs ‘wasted’ £20m demolition 


Labour authority 
faces inquiry into 
deal to let private 
firm raze estate 
for private homes 




Annabel Ferrinian 


Christian Wolmar 

Westminster Correspondent 


A Labour council's scheme m 
demolish 600 council houses 
and replace them with homes 
(Or sale has been raised with the 
district auditor following grow- 
ing opposition to the plan. 

The auditor of Hull city 
council is aJso being asked to 
look at the way in which a sin- 
gle developer. Keepmoat. has 
hcen given sole rights to pur- 
chase. without competitive ten- 
der. all housing development 
land in the city for the next six 
or seven years as pan of the re- 
development scheme. 

Demolition has started on the 
tichtly-knit GipsyviUe estate in 
Hull despite increasing con- 
cerns from residents that their 
community is being destroyed 
and that the houses could he re- 
furbished rather than pulled 
down. 

The complex deal is a part- 
nership between Hull and 
Keepmoat and as well as the de- 
molition it involves the refur- 
bishment of the remaining bOO 
houses on the estate paid for 
with government regeneration 
money, council funds and 
Keepmoat s profits from the 
sale of land. 

Two weeks ago. The Inde- 
pendent 5 revealed that the dis- 
trict auditor in Doncaster was 
to investigate Doncaster 7U00. 
a venture involving the same 
company'. Keepmoau and the 
local council. 

Councillors in Doncaster 
have been criticised by the dis- 
trict auditor for accepting “in- 
appropriate hospitality" from 
Keepmoat after the company 
left raffle tickets, with 3 first 
prize of a trip to the Kentucky 
Derby, on seats in its box at the 
racecourse. The prize was won 
by a Barnsley council official. 

The row is an embarrassment 
for John Prescott, who is a 
Hull MP and a close political 
ally of the housing chairman. 
John Black, who has piloted 
through the Gipsyvillc scheme. 
Mr Black refused to comment 
last night. 

The Hull scheme was not put 
out to lender because the coun- 
cil say's that Keepmoat was the 
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The fives of 250#X> Women who 
die In cirikttarth around Che 
' world each year could be saved 
by a treatment bemg:devel- 
. oped at / a LoTKiqn teaching 

report published today 
suggests that aB mothers could 
.be given a pflLto reduce blood 
'toss after childbirth, ibsteadof 
the injection that ttey.curfen t- 
ly. receive-: The. research has 
bugein^dicaliohslorthe Third 
World, where most of the 
' maternal , deaths occur. ’ 

The new pffl, wbkh.nses an 
oJddnigtnjgmal^ developed to 
' treat peptic ulcers, is just as ef- 
fective as tfw injection at re- 

rinrang but can be 
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Grounds for concern: Council homes on the GipsyviUe estate in west Hull. The house on the left is occupied but its neighbour is ready for demolition ■ Photograph: Guzelian 


only company interested in de- 
veloping the estate. It says the 
extra land sales were necessaiy 
to pay for the refurbishment of 
the remaining homes. 

John Peny, of the Chartered 
Institute for Housing, said he 
thought the Hull deal was un- 
usual: “Normally, councils only- 
give such exclusive deals on their 
Tand to non-profit making bod- 
ies such as housing associa- 
tions. Developers normally have 
to go through a tendering 
process for all land.” 

Local residents opposed to 
the scheme say the houses have 
withstood the test of time. They 
are neatly laid out. next to a park 
a Ions tree-lined avenues and it 


in West Hull, one of the belter 
parts of the city , was chosen for 
such massive redevelopment 
now not normally favoured by 
local councils or Government. 
They poim out that there arc 
many areas of Hull with high- 
rise flats in much more need of 
radical treatment. 

Pal Hopper. 60, a local resi- 
dent who opposes the scheme 
and bought her house, said: 


a new bathroom suite. These 
houses were refurbished only 20 
years ago and everything in 
them is very sound." 

A local church worker, An- 
drew Dorton, wrote to the 
bousing minister, David Curry, 
in December expressing con- 


nect of a planning inquiry deri- 
sion. 

Chris Jarvis, a Labour coun- 
cillor who has lost the party whip 
after opposing the scheme, is 
seeing the district auditor next 
week about his concerns about 
the plan: “I can't understand 


“There’s nothing basically 
wrong with these houses which 


is only the damage created by 
demolition men which makes 


demolition men which makes 
the estate look run down. The 
residents arc bemused about 
why GipsyviUe, a popular estate 


wrong with these houses which 
a bit of improvement money 
would not have put right." Res- 
idents have suggested that in- 
stead of comprehensive redev- 
elopment. the council’s contri- 
bution of £10m to the Keep- 
moat scheme should have been 
spent on minor improvements 
requested by the tenants. Mrs 
Hopper said: “My mother lives 
next door and all she needs is 


6 There are many areas of Hull 
with high-rise flats in much more 
need of such radical treatment 9 


used to build housing for sale." 
The scheme is also attracting 
opposition around the city. Las 
month three councillors in the 
Orchard Park ward who ex- 
pressed concent m a committee 
meeting over the proposed re- 
development of a shopping 
centre by Keepmoat were 
threatened with losing the par- 
ty whip if they continued with 
their opposition because “it 
was against party policy". 

Tony Fee, one of the three 
said: “All I wanted was for the 
site to be put out to tender and 
for the profits to be spent locally 


cents at the way the communi- 
ty was being broken up by the 
scheme and said the council was 
“intimidatory" for starting de- 
molition of houses next to own- 
er occupied homes like Mrs 
Hopper’s which are still the sub- 


why a Labour council wants to 
demolish 600 perfectly good 
homes to provide mostly own- 
er occupied housing and as part 
of the deal also ties up all its 
housing land well into the next 
decade and which also will be 


rather than on GipsyviUe. I 
have been a councillor since 


1970 and never experienced 
anything like this." 

But the council stresses that 
the scheme has the approval of 
the Government and has been 
supported by a ballot of local 


tenants. Patrick Doyle, the city 
council leader, said: “The Gov- 
ernment is putting in £11.7m of 
grant through its single regen- 
eration budget.- This is very 
carefully scrutinised at every 
stage and if they were worried 
about it, they would not put in 
any money.*’ 

. Although 30 houses on Gip- 
syviUe have been demdished the 
scheme is currently being de- 
layed because of a p lannin g in- 
quiry into a compulsory 
purchase order of a dozen 
homes which have been bought 
by former tenants. 

If the CFO order is not grant- 
ed, the financial viability of the 
whole GipsyviUe scheme will be 
put into question. 

- The highly charged nature of 
the decision is thought to have 
caused the delay since the in- 
quiry in November. 


and does not cany ah infection 
risk from dirty needfes- 

The piU could also improve 
childbirth in the UKbecaose it 
a ppear s to cause , fewer .side 
effects than the infection which 
ran raise nausea, vomiting and 
raisedMood pressure. 

Tn this p3L weseem to have 
an easy to administer, easy to 
store and safe to take precau- 
tion against haemorrhage fol- 
lowing childbirth. It could save 
the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of women across the 
world," said Dr Hazzm el Re- 
faey, a senior registrar in ob- 
stetrics and gynaecology at 
University College London 
Hospitals, who conducted the 


research, published today in 
the BrttshJoumal of Obstetrics . 
and Gynaecology. 

Following Dr Robey’s study 
of 250 expectant women in 
London the World Health Or- 
ganisation is to run a trial com- 
paring the two drugs on 20,000 
women in eight countries, in- 


Ireiand, South Africa ana the 
UK. It is expected to start in 
September and last 12-18 
months. 

Janet Gilbert 38, from High- 
bury, north London, who took 
part in the research ar Univer- 
sity College London Hospitals, 
found the pill “infinitely prefer- 
able" to the injection. “The 
tabid was much better. Not hav- 
. ing to cope withbeing physically 
sick was wonderful. Emotion- 
ally it was much easier to deal 
with," she said. - 




Anti-gun lobby’s new fears 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 


Gun owners are being offered 
a legal way to side-step the new 
anti-firearms laws and keep 
their favourite weapons - pro- 
voking outrage from Dunblane 
campaigners. 

A company is offering to 
deactivate firearms for £35 and 
beat the government ban. 

Gill Maishall-Andrews, chair- 
woman of the Gun Control Net- 
work, set up after the Dunblane 
massacre, said: “Deactivated 
weapons can induce fear in just 
the same way as a working gun." 


Anti-firearm groups are angry 
that a company called Worldwide 
Arms has placed a number of 
full-page advertisements, in- 
cluding one in this month’s Gun 


Mart magazine, offeri ng to de- 
activate guns. It says: “TneGcv- 


activate guns. It says: “The Gov- 
ernment has banned it Do you ' 
want to keep yours? Then let us 
deactivate it” It adds: “They are 
legal and licence free." 

Police chiefs have expressed 
growing concern about the rise 
in the number of deactivated 
weapons and argue many are be- 
ing reactivated and used by crim- 
inals in a thriving black market. 

A deactivated gun must have 


a number of alterations carried 
out, including the removal of the 
firing pin. It is then checked by 
go v ernment inspectors. But Roy 
Penrose, the national co-ordi- 
nator of the Regional Crime 
Squad, said: “There's only one 
place to deactivate [the gunsj, 
and that’s in the smelter.” 

Sir Paul Condon, the Met- 
ropolitan Police Commissioner, 
also expressed concern about 
the growing trade in “deacti- 
vated” firearms from Eastern 
Europe. The guns, including Uzi 
machine guns and Kalashnikov 
assault rifles, are imported as or- 
naments and reactivated by 


gunsmiths and criminals' in 
Britain. 

Under the Firearms Bill that 
comes into force later this year, 
all guns above 22 calibre must 
be either destroyed, sold abroad 
or deactivated^ 

An. employee at 'Worldwide 
Arms, based in Stafford, said 
strict procedures are followed to 
deactivate guns. But herefused 
to comment on complaints that 
they could still be dangerous. 

A Home Office spokesman 
said that the regulations on de- 


befbre the n utyhfane Irfllmgsflnri 
were now “considerable”. 
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A Merchant Investors pension is an easy, 
convenient and flexible pension. 

Die charges are low. 

You can vary your contributions gj 
without chaise. 

Pay no commission when 

you buy direct. jSffjBffl 

No sales person 

will bother you. S 



[erchant Investors 

Assurance 


Regulated by the Personal Investment Authority 
and part of Allianz - one of Europe's largest insurers. 


CALL NOW ON 

0800 374857 

FOR A BROCHURE 


Mail this coupon to: Merchant Investors Assurance 
Company Limited. Freepost BS 6013, Bristol BS1 2UZ 
MR ■ MRS ' MISS , MS (please circle as appropriate) 


INITIALS 


SURNAME 


ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 


Are you EMPLOYED or SELF EMPLOYED ? (please Curie) 

If EMPLOYED. 2 re you in your company pension scheme ? 


YES or NO (please circle} 


No. 00744 of 1997 
IN THE HIGH COURT 
OF JUSTICE 
CHANCERY DIVISION 
COMPANIES COURT 
IN THE MATTER OF 
AJ/S FAMILY 
RESTAURANTS LIMITED 
AND IN THE MATTER OF 
THE COMPANIES ACT 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN lhrt 
i Petition was on the II ib dit of 
Febourj l«97 presented 10 Her 
Majesty’* Court or Justice for the 
coofimMbon of [he rcducUoo of the 
capital of ihe above named Company 
from 1131 1 J4U lo £100.000 and the 
caiKdljivan of the Company's share 
premium account in ihe sum of 
El JIM. 121 

AND NOTICE IS FURTHER 
GIVEN Uui ihe said Petition is 
iir acted lo be heard before the 
Comp,-aiei Court Registrar at Ihe 
fcojal Courts Ol' Justice. Si rood. 
London WC2A JLL on Wednesday, 
ihe 12th day of March IW 
Any Creditor or Shareholder of ihe 
aid Company desiring ro omxnc the 
ra-iking or an Order for the 
conjirmaiior of ihe said redacti o n of 
capital should appear ai ihe nme or 
hcorinf in person or by Counsel for 
itai purpose. 

A copy of Ihe said Pci loon will be 
furnished to any mdi person reqainny 
the .an* b> ihe undcnnemioiMd 
SJjcnort on payment of ihe repulamd 
ehaigr for the same. 

Doled this Jid day of March 1997 
Vi yen Cowley 

37 MutoWL Hood Hempstead. 

Hotfanbhirr 

Sohcnort for it* Company 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR 
PROPOSED PAYMENT OUT 
OF CAPITAL FOR 
PURCHASE OF OWN 
SHARES 

HOMEMALT UNITED 

(“the Co mp a ny" ) 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
pwsram io the Companies Ad 1983 
Section 175 thu <n 27 February 
1997 a Written Special Resolution ol 
the Company was passed: - 
I. approving ■ rona of Comma 
fXDvtding for ihe purchase by die 


NakMMaflOT 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 
CHANCERY DIVISION 
COMPANIES COURT 
IN THE MATTER OF 
Hal limited 


Company of 125.000 of its ordinary 
dares of £1 each for the anregue 
wan of £ 155.000: and 
1 sntborianj ihe payment of £[14380 
of the said sum out of capital 
The Statutory DedaraMo of ihe 
Directors of the Company and the , 
Auditors' Report required by (he 1 
Companies Ad 1985 Section 17315) 
are nvaiUUe far inspection at the 
Regntered Office or the Company at 
Tudor Home. 13-15 Rectory Road. 
West Brideford. Nottingham NG2 
SBE. 

Any creditor of the Co mpan y may 
■it any time wthin ihe ute weeks 
amnedinrdy following 27 February 
1997 apply to (be Court undo the 
Companies Act 1985 Section 176 for 
an Order amnacnf ibe reaolinm or 
Jor other relief. 

N A Dunn 

Seoemry of [be Company 


Of THE MATTES OF 
THE COMPANIES ACT 1988 . 
NtmCF s HEREBY GIVEN ftu a 
Penu* was oe 19 Fdxuny 1997 pmoard 
a Her Mjjcny's Wgb Coon of farce for 
rite e w d iiaiai ol the rataioc «f the 
apml of ihe ad Gnepoaj fro* 
CSJOO cm » £5000000 
And notice a farther gfca AH the aid 
Pention a drocsed m be head Wore Up 
Rqisnr irf the Conp a ne s Cpnrt si the 
Rpnl Com of Jama. Stand; Leak* 
VGA 2LL n Wcriasrin ihe C day of 
Mmh 1997 . 

Alj Or* or or Shmhottsr ofthasod 
Coeipuy destrtti u die note* of 
so Older tot Ibe asfaniM of the sad 
mtaenoa tfeaptal short ■ppv it the 
ine of heatiai ■ pencu or bf Conod for 
Otal purpose 

A copy of the ltd fcsbm <4 be famihed 
to any sat pence itqms tie nw by 
Ihe odcraissfd SoSetonne jnyiaos 
of ihe itpherf thoje far ihe UP*. 

Doted: 21 February 1097 
CbhomeCtnk 
58 Ooan ftanfanr Sorei 
BnsnlBSI SHE 


Tefcpboe Naaber. OUT Was 247 
rW.SRHi 


SoheOon far lie above easel Cpapany 


PROTECT A SPORTS 
LIMITED 

Company Nmuh a; 2729*23 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN , 
pursuant to Section 98 of the 
Insolvency Act I486, that a 
. Meeting of the Creditors of the 
I above named Company nRI be 
held at Connaught. House, 

1 Alexandra Terrace. Guildford. . 
Surrey GUI 3DA on 7 Manh 
I 1997 at 12.00 noon for (he 
p tupuu mentioned m Sections 
100 and ML of the said Act, the 
■ AppotnUDEfU of B fjqmdltOT Util 
a Liquidation Cumnrirtee. 

Mr E J 54onham of Leach Bright 
& Partners. Connangiu Hook. 
Alexandra Terrace. GoHdfojd. 
Surrey GUI 3DA is qualified to 
act asian Insolvency practitioner 
in relation to the company and 
wiD furnish creditors with 
information concerning the 
onnpany'j attain as is revwnmbfy 
required. 

Prunes to be used at the meaing 
nm* be lodge with the company's 
icsWered office at Leadt BrighJ ft 
Partners. Connaught House. 
Alexandra Terrace. GaDdrord; 
Surrey GUI 3 DA not later than 
12 noon on 6 Marsh 1997. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD ■' 
R A BARNES 

Director ' ‘ f . 

Dated m» 17 February 1987. 


BROCESLEY. :> 
LEISUREWEAR LIMITED 


NOTICE 15 HEREBY GIVEN, 
pursuant to Seesraq 98 of . the 
Insolvency Act 1986, tho- a 
Meeting of 'the. Creditors of '-ibe 
above ™vit Conqnqy.MB be' 

hehl be Levy Gee. WeBnaT E tonac; 
56 DmgwaD Road. Iproydnii CR0 
QXH oo 'll Mvdt.'ilVri. at 
10. 1 5am for .. ; the proposes 
mentioned i n Sections 99,-iflO end 
101 of the said act. •' 

•In ac c ordan ce with Section 
980Xbl a of name* and 
addreaes . of tfael Congtse/s 
Creffirors, -wifl be' avaSaHe far 
inspection, b rie Of charge, g Levy 
Oetr’Weftera Hotne, K Dingwxfl 
Road. Craydoe C3t0 0XH, oo tiv 
tin bwaoen days pceccgi S ng the 
data "of the Meeting, betufaen ' the 
bomt'of JO.OCamand 4.00pm. 

Dared this Hch day of February 1997 

gmrtn Qpflftjgg 

Oimdbr ». ' 


AimoaiLcemexits 


S BLAIR LIMITED 

Nolue It horb y gl,tc Uui a tocaal 
molaui-a »jt Salt pmcA an lbs ZbiX -U* cf 
Wren I**? il« ipren i fc» *r 
iwtux l' ihe Ciaun mat the Tmt 
1 ire a B Intni Will Traa of 1K>J 
Orraeay thin of Cl mi In, Iks u rt 
L'Jjan ta do Stm-n la? H Ihe r«sna . 
145 Iv jUmw] ud mfMi 




kc jnn i* pamsdNeanalfaiiM ; 
9iud Ur Inuiii ITJ isd IT? of it 
mo An ™ Him 


TRADITIONAL ROCKING HORSES 


Tkc MUun dectewm nar iMfcw't r^on 
eun-rd tn Steioa I ?J nf ibe Cureaun 
An H»f. Hh of nhidi ire doted hek 

Fcknun IfVt in iiidiMc lor t— — a 
hr irr-wred olTux of me Coaiw n 
HacUx, Uatanikal 


Real Leather & Brass Accessories 
Genuine Horsehair Mane & Tail 


'»> CrrAlof of Ik Cunosi ran anb la 
he Hi ft foal udn Sraura IT* ml ITT 

Cwi(m» An lift? -Irfan ibo pcfwd .<f 

f fatal, ottfarU r,iflenaf tbs Mth 

Fcfemr, too? for on .mfcr |mhlfcna| (be 
fc'iwct ot 


?Mfciy*nun In’ 


Hand-made to order 

Ring: 01372 454722 


THE KINGSTON INN 
. COMPANY LIMITED I. 
HMNctsiuimnannsnr 
m stsmtb mnaoBM 

NadM m benhy uuen prevatm tsinm . 
it'of tfir Inwhency Act I9BL that a 
oeresd tacUMOl the imund ucdsm 
of be ahane-oamd campow w# beWd 
at BDO SfOj HAywinL B BjIcw Stmt 
UredonWlM to* on UMadi 1997 a 
tOJOret lor the pnrpme of hadne a repnt 
tad before, thr mraS^asd <d hem air 
rmlAiunon rtui cu, b« gw«it by rtw 
Aifarenran* SrcWHV Dedn» nhow 
dam « »Wy secued Are bo> entataf to 
andwteaqronBl ■ 

Hnw rexe ihii a credtoi b codded to rare 
art) i he fas defaced u the AdastaHhe 
Hreifw* a BDO Stoy Hiwwd B fcdre 
wen. Londao. wim itH ran Jan dta, 
tlJMI farms 1 3 Mart 1*9? dculh to. 
■rahR cf dv ddxictmwd to be due taw 
the etonipy, atidw don hettea ddy 

JdvMed under the of TV 

JwlwiqrWK 1» red Ihw hto.bera 

uxfeH WUt the iitnioUrxwr Recmm 


VVeas eavrngdrhtk-oan 
r&hgpull&inoftfertoquafify 
. ^ftir a free wheek*ah- far a 
■ (SsabtodchM. Plettaa 
.- help tills worthy causa 
and toward your spare 
ringpuBs lb: David Owen, 
c/o The Independent, 
19th Floor, 

1 CwtadaSqtun, 
Carrerey Whart, 
London E14 SAP j 


Unusual Gifts 


2d t sx i ba. ,h? ” , * , "’ ,Hrt,D,,e 

PWCMUniMAihnatotiaireBkrter 


A NEWSPAPER (or that «wui 

SS- ?® 5 ‘ 2 !p» Ml BtiwawlF 

aWreldnel btaMay gBt Rmanv- 

YwrWhnp-TMiWBI-BBBBaBa. Or 
CALL FREE 0500 SB 800L ‘ 
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guns 


Andrew Gumbel 


Southern Albania wasiuacar- T 
cfaylast night asttanonsfrators 
burned bui]dihgs,Taidedbar- 
raeks and weapons deposits 
and vowed to attac&Tirana if 
President Sail Berisba did not 
stand down zmdmakelway for 
new parfiameoteiy elections. 

Twenty-four hours after lie 
. announced the resignation of 
his government-' to try to -calm 
the storm, fur? only increased 
and the country seemed head- 
ed for a pohticuvacuinn com- 
bined'. with; ■ a complete 
breakdown; of Taw an d order. 

> Tfie parliament in Tirana 
yesterday passed a law estate 
fishing a state of emergency^ al- 
lowing the ' army to. ensure r 
public order, but it was unclear 
how far the law could be en- 
forced. In VJora, epicentre of 
the revolution to overthrow 
one of Europe’s most- corrupt' 
and authoritarian regimes. 


demonstrators raided five bar- 
racks fbt amfe and ammunition 
before^ raflsacldng Orikran 
.naval base, wbirii stores sub- 
marine “missiles. Til* Sarander* 
-derDOQStratois binned a police 

station, , stole, aU the weapons 
ine and random firing. The 


tiirmml for the past wo months 
as p y rami d investment sdieoes 
finked- to the government col- 
lapsed, .ruining hmtdreds of 
thousands of families and ex- 

4 L. aiiu ii ri mafO nf St Tlllr 


convicts escaped. “Every .fern 1 
ite m Sarander has a Kaheh-' 
nflrn v .’.Jilt} have no orders 
what todo,” an array lieu- 
tenant tcdd-Beia«s. 

■ Amte r the soa^ the state 

- was absemasseoirny fo rces fl ed 

- orwerecvictedrDemQBStralom 1 
.controlled the main .towns and 

roads KiiMng themto' Tirana. 
With BttteiW'tm leadership be- 
. hbid .the-prgtests, , iha.potfential 
for protracted aoaniy arid vi- 
olence seems enormous. “If 
the missile deposit [in Orikum] 
eqjfedps, it wfflbe a catast ro- 
phe," a Vtoraresidehi said. 

Al bania has been racked by 


posing we lnegnuu-M-y 

mg-ordcr that has tightened-its 

giiprjin power through purges 

of state institutions, manipula- 
tion of May’s general election 
and flagrant abuse of political 
and general human rights- 

Vlara was where die latest vi- 
olence was triggered on Friday 
asShik, the plainclothes secu- 
rity police, fought a gun battle 
with demonstrators after felling 

: . V. _ , n nia n W Hl 


least rime people were. . 
three apparently m cold blood 
by Shik officers, arid the rest 
caught in the crossfire or 
trapped in Shfcheadquarters as 
it was torched and rarisadeed. 

■ -• ifa Berisha 'announced the 
resignation of his . government 
. asa result of these events, only 


to find himself in the firing line 
yesterday as the new target of 
the demonstrators’ wrath . 

Protesters in Vlora demand- 
ed that a parliamentary vote to 
re-elect him due today be post- 
poned, that parliament be dis- 
solved and that a government 
of non-politica] “experts be 
formed with the blessing of all 
political forces to take the coun- 
try to new. elections. 

Failure to meet all these 
points, protest leaders s aid , 
would result in an armed march 
on Tirana. It was unclear if Mr 

Berisha was in a position to take 

coherent decisions. The inter- 
national community has 
begged him to initiate dialogue 
with the opposition and repair 
some of the damage done by last 
year’s electoral fraud. But the 
President, compromised by his 
government’s links with the 
pyramid schemes and organ- 
ised-crime, rackets, has ap- 
peared unwilling to listen. 



SSBBBB BSfessgB igjr.jjgg 


significant shorts 


Consolation for Kohl 
in regional elections 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s Christian Democrats and the. , 

opposition Social Democrats reconied -modest ^ms^%' 
elections in the stale of Hesse, according to a . 

projection which said the CDU gamed 13 pcHnm^a333 

per cent, while the SPD moved by 1.8 percent ^3^ per 
SnL The Greens, Free Democrats 

Republicans suffered losses. iteoter -, FTMKniri 

Bullfighters down capes 


went : 
jnV&st 


An alliance __ _ . 

on indefinite strike, causing the _ *■**__* hi 

bullfight of the season. The unprecedentgi st^g, ni 
the \Sencian dty of Castellon, was 


^Se'of shaving bulls’ 

Taliban snap at journalists 

The Taliban reHgiom en^wamed joum^M^to^ 
-allowed to photograph soldiers of theWrmg 

Lima denies, rebel asylum f ? 

to reporters. ’ -.'. 1 . 

Iran ian quake toll put at 554 

ffig^SSSaU-. Kasoo) Z^npt -Tehran 
death-toll at 554. _ • ■ 


COMPLETE WITH NEW 


If you 
want more 
you can always 

pay less. 




Compaq Deskpro 2000 5133 M.620 
HB-MHz Intel Pentium* processor, It^MB memory, 256 KB cache 

, 6GB S.M.A.B.T. hard drive with Fault Management 

Microsoft® Windows 95 or Windows 3.1 pre-.nstalled 
Compaq 140 14" SVGA monitor 

Compaq AssetControl via Insight Manager, Comprehensive System security. 


Right across the range, all Dcdcpm PCs have huge ^ ^ 

until the end of April our special pomonon ^ bll ,|gct, » ill now stretch to 

8.30am and Bpm ( 9 am-Spm at weekends). 

OFFER ENDS 0990 50 00 20 

BOTH APRIL Id* W * * w ~ . 
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£5m missile-defence study fails to take off 


Christopher Bellamy 

Defence Correspondent 

A £5m study into defences 
against ballistic missiles, com- 
pleted last June, is still “on hold" 
in the run-up to the British 
general election because of 
uncertainties about a future 
government's attitude to anti- 
missile defences and inter-ser- 
vice rivalry within the Ministry 
of Defence. 

Missile experts fear that hav- 
ing built up a momentum, and 
a recognition that missiles fired 
from third-world countries are 
a threat that Euaipean govern- 
ments cannot ignore, future 
United Kingdom programmes 


will be “at best, limited and half- 
hearted”. 

Last week Rolf Eke us. a se- 
nior United Nations weapons 
inspector, warned that Iraq was 
still able to build missiles and 
engines which could hit Mos- 
cow, Rome and Paris and could 
almost reach London. While 
these missiles - re-engineered 
Scuds - are not in production, 
they are at an advanced proto- 
type stage. In order to achieve- 
greater range, the Iraqis have 
concentrated on small war- 
heads, suitable for chemical 
and biological weapons, rather 
than high-explosive or nuclear 
warheads. 

Such missiles would idealh- be 


destroyed before launch or in 
the boost phase as they climbed 
into space. But they could also 
be destroyed by a combination 
of airborne laser weapons— the 
United Slates hopes to field sev- 
en lasers in converted Boeing 
747 aircraft by 2003, at a cost of 
£4bn, and point-defence missiles 
similar to the US Patriots used 
in the 1991 Gulf war. 

Experts who have seen the 
highly classified pre-feasibility 
study say it is disappointing. It 
surveys the types of technology 
likely* to be available in the next 
10 years, and any likely threats, 
but adds little to what is known 
from open sources. It was com- 
missioned in autumn 1994 and 


carried out over an 18-month 
period by a consortium led by 
British Aerospace, with the 
help of US firms including 
Lockheed-Maxtin. 

The study is still highly clas- 
sified. The most positive reac- 
tion to the study occurred last 
October when Michael Por- 
tillo, the Secretary of State for 
Defence, addressed the Belgian 
Royal institute for Interna- 
tional Affairs- “W: need ballistic 
missiles defence." be said, “and 
we need to develop it jointly in 
Nato, with Europeans and 
Americans deciding together 
how best to respond to threats 
to our shared security in terescs". 

Mr ftutillo said that 20 coun- 


tries outside Nato now bad bal- 
listic missiles and that some 
Nato territory was already with- 
in the arc of a threat from the 
Middle East. “The threat for 
our Nato allies may grow,” he 
said, “and none of us will want 
tod^ ^fiOTcegwitMa rangeof 

affording them the best possi- 
ble protection”. 

The speech was highly sig- 
nificant. Mr Portillo made the 
speech before the British Gov-, 
eminent officially announced 
any follow-up to the pre-feasi- 
bility study, but it would have 
required prime-ministerial ap- 
proval It suggests that the Gov- 
ernment was preparing to 


commit some of its scarce post- 
Cold Whr defence resources to . 
ballistic missile defences. 

Proponents ofbaHistic missile 
defence now fear the momen- 
tum has been lost. The House of 
Commons Defence Committee 
is of the view that there .may Be 
a missil e threat to Britain in 10 
years as well as to Nato states 
mudi closer to the Middle East 
and North Africa, and that work 
on defence should start sow. 
The MoD’s attitude is that there 
will not be a threat for 10 years, 
and that nothing therefore needs 
to be done. 

A conference on ballistic 
missil es at the Royal United 
Sendees Institute (Rusi) in 


Whitehall, scheduled for 15-16 
March, has been postponed 
until. September because . the 
MoD and minis ters have pnSed 
out. The Rnsi intends .to hold 1 
the conference in September, 
with or without the MoD. : . 

Roger- Freeman, the former 
Armed Forces minister, saidin 
. 1995: “The threat comes from 
the Club Mad countries fin 
North Africa and the Middle 
East!. We have a 10-year win- 
dow before the UK effectively 
could be targeted from the 
Mediterranean and the Gulf” . 

But a year and a half of that 
window mis now elapsed and 
the dektys to following up the 
shitty might cost another two. 


Humphry Crum Ewing, a 
fonher naval officer and now a ■ 
'research feltow in -Strategic 
Studies at Lancaster University 
said the issue shoold be the sub- 
ject of pabficdebufe^ - - 
V “My view is that ahy change 
in govemmemc unlikely to re- 
sult in aiwriifferepcem die sub- 
stance of the policy. Therpolicy 
- will be to continue to take 
. note”, he said, “to watch to see 
what happens elsewhere and, in 
the meantime, ro continue with 
ramme of low-profile. rel- 


atively low-cost" activity. 

“This means, T fear, that 
‘opinion’ will result m UK pro- 
grammes being, 'at best, limit- 
ed-and half-hearted”. 


Mystery 
of the 
missing 
Mao 
tribute 


Teresa Poole 

Peking 


There was something missing as 
Li Peng, the Prime Minister, 
wound up his two- hour report at 
the weekend opening of China's 
annual parliament, the Nation- 
al fVoples Congress (NPCl. As 
expected, he had peppered his 
speech with references to the 
greatness of the late Deng Xi- 
aoping. He had made three ref- 
erences to President Jiang Zemin 
- one less than last year, w but stQl 
a respectable demonstration of 
Mr Li's backing for Deng's cho- 
sen heir. But what about China’s 
great revolutionary leader. 1 For 
the first time anyone could re- 
member, there was no mention 
of Mao Zedong. “Marxism- 
Leninism'' had aiso hit the cut- 
ting-room floor. 

Stock phrases arc a fixed fea- 
ture of Chinese political dis- 
course. “Let’s just say that Mao 
was not left out of the speech be- 
cause someone forgot." a West- 
ern analyst in Peking said. In 
recent years. Mr Li has annually 
quoted Maos dictum “let a 
hundred flowers blossom and a 
hundred schools of thought 
contend" in his NPC address. 
Thai. too. was dropped this 
time. In contrast, last vear Mr 



Central figure: President Jiang Zemin waiting for the National People's Congress to start in Peking yest e r da y 


Li even wound up his speech 
with yet another Mao quote. 

China-watchers were per- 
plexed by the absence of Mao. 
The best guess was that historic 
tribute was supposed to be fo- 
cused just on Deng; the more 


cynical pointed out that since 
the rest of the speech was all 
about still trying to undo the 
mess bequeathed by the Maoist 
central planning, perhaps Chi- 
na's leaders had realised that it 
was time to leave his name out 


In all other respects, Mr Li 
played it safe, firmly backing the 
Deng policies - “We should 
speed up reform” - and falling 
into line behind Mr Jiang as the 
“core” of the existing leadership 
in the post-Deng era. 


TWo other senior figures also 
publicly saluted Mr Jiang as the 
“core” over the weekend, Qiao 
Shi, the chairman of the NPC, 
and General Lin Huaqmg. the 
most senior military figure in the 
party hierarchy. Support from 


Photograph: AP/BulHt Marquez 


military figures is crucial for the 
President, and il was no surprise 
yesterday when it was announced 
that the defence budget wQl 
jump a solid 12.7 per cent this 
year, twice die expected rate of 

infla tion 






Matthew Tostevfai 

Reuters , 


Goma, Zaire - Laurent Kabi- 
la, the Zairean rebel leader, said 
yesterday that- his forces had 
captured the strategic town of 
Lubutu and lie appealed to the 
United Nations to help some 
170,000 refugees trapped in 
the fighting. 

Mr Kabfla said his forces 
overran the makeshift Tingi 
Tingi refugee camp on Satur- 
day, dislodging Rwandan and 
Burundian refugees who bad 
fled fighting further east There 
has been no independent 
confirmation of the Haim. 

“Many hundreds of refugees 
are coming and our men have 
been ordered norto harm them 
_ the United Nations is invit- 
ed to go to Tingi Tingi to help 
the refugees to return home and 
help repatriate them,” Mr Ka- 
bila told a news 
conference in the eastern city of 
Goma. He suggested that aid 
agencies would be able to fty 
into Tingi Tingi immediately to 
encourage the refugees to 
return. . 

Aid workers who were evac- 
uated on Saturday from Kisan- 
gani, Zaire's third-largest dty, 
reported seeing tens of thou- 
sands of refugees at Tingi Tin- 
gi, 125 miles south east, 
preparing to See the rebel ad- 


warns 
crisis 


vance oh Friday; Doctors said 
up to 40 refugees k day were 
"jg of hunger and 


The Alliance of Democratic 
Forces for (he Liberation of 
Congo (ADFL) controls, most 
of eastern "Zaire after launch- 
ing a war in October to topple 
Mobutu SeseSeko, President of 
Zaire since 1965. 

Mr Kabflasaid his troops cap- 
tured ^ Tingi Tingi andthe strate- 
gical ly-import ant town of 
Lubotb nearby, together with its 
airstrip, after heavy fightmg on 
Saturday afternoon in which 
one rebel and 25 Zairean 
soldiers were killed. 

Lubutu, 12S mOes south east 
of Kisangani, is the last town on 
the road from Bukavu and 
boasts an airstrip. The rebel ad- 
vance towards Kisangani threat- 
ens the integrity ofthevastaod 
mineral-rich country. 

Mr Kabila said any cease fire 
was ruled out before negotia- 
tions, adding that be refused to 
sign an agreement to end the 
fi ghting on a visit' to' South 
Africa last week - despite for- 
eign diplomatic pressure to do 
so. /■ 

“The Alliance wafts for an in- 
vitation saying that Mobutu 
has written to the organisers to 
say that he personally will ne- 
gotiate. Only then will we 
negotiate,” Mr Kabfla said. 
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Tailor-made 
For Your 


Business! 



Gel serious about your business with Gateway 2000. Large or 
small, companies love our impressive range of lailor-made PCs 
from state-of-the-art desktops and mulli-talented 
multimedia systems lo high-performance 
portables. All our systems arrive ready lo 
run and they feature the latest technology 
from leading suppliers, configured for 
maximum power and speed. We pride 
ourselves on offering the highest quality 
PCs at cost-effective prices. We’ll 
cuslom-build your PC with exactly the 
features you need. 

Enhance your office with the P5-L50 
Take a look at the P5-I50. With a !50MHz Intel Pentium * 
processor. 16MB of SDRAM expandable to 64MB and a 12GB 
EIDE hard drive, it delivers all the power you need to work with 
maximum efficiency. Other features include a Milsurai 12 speed 
CD-ROM. a 2MB SGRAM graphics accelerator and a package of 
pre-loaded Microsoft' software which now includes MS* Office 
97 Small Business Edition (SBE) Plus - perfect for dealing with 
all your office tasks. 

All this is backed up with our pride and joy. award-winning 
service and support, including: 

■ Free telephone technical support on all your hardware and 
software for as long as you own your PC. 

■ A 30-day no quibble money-back guarantee (shipping costs 
not refundable) plus Gateway 2000' warranties. 


P5-150 


■ Intel LS0MH2 Pentium* Processor 

■ 16MB SDRAM, expandable to 64MB 

■ 3.5” 1.44MB Floppy Disk Drive 

■ Mitsumi I2X CD-ROM 

■ Western Digital” 1.2GB EIDE Hard Drive 

■ Matrox " MGA 3D Graphics Accelerator 2MB SGRAM 

■ 15" Crystal Scan' Colour Monitor' 

■ ATX Desktop Model 

■ Microsoft” Windows"' 95 105 Keyboard 

■ MS' Wmdotts 95. MS Intellimouse 

■ MS Office 97 Small Business Edition (SBE) Plus 

■ 3 Year Limited Warranty 

£949 (£1149.15 inc. VAT & Delivery) 


Call our Friendly Sales Team now or call in to the 
Gateway 2000 Showroom. 10 Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. London WC2E 9HE. YouH be glad you did! 

Showroom Hours of Business: 

12.30 pm - 6 JO pm Mondays 

9.30 am - 6.30 pm Tuesday - Friday 
10-00 am - 4.00 pm Saturdays 
Closed Sunday and Bank Holidays 
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“ You V "Of 1 1 friend in the fastness. “*• 

0800 39 2000 
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Two tribes go to war over 
claims to Indian territory 


A favourite story among the 
Navajo Indians tells of when an 
elderly shepherd from their 
tribe encountered United States 
astronauts training for a lunar 
landing. They asked if he had 
any message for the inhabi- 
tants of the Mocm. “Be careful,” 
he whispered into the offered 
tape recorder. "They will steal 
your land.” 

Since the Sixties, Nasa staff 
have indeed conducted training 
exercises on the Navajo reser- 
vation, a huge expanse of des- 
olate high desert in Arizona. 
And the land, and its ownership, 
is once again proving a deeply 
divisive issue. 

About 250 Navajo families 
face eviction next month. They 
farm sheep in an area formal- 
ly declared part of the Hopi In- 
dian reservation, in a tangled 
border dispute between the 
two tribes and the US govern- 
ment dating back a century. Un- 
der a deal signed by President 
Bill Clinton last year, the fam- 
ilies can stay if they sign 75-year 
leases with the Hopi by 31 
March. But most have appar- 
ently refused, threatening 
Washington with the embar- 
rassing spectacle of native 


Will Native Americans be driven from 
their homes? Tim Cornwell reports 
from Tuba Crty Navajo Reservation 


Americans being driven from 
their homes once again. 

The rights and wrongs of this 
latest Indian skirmish are doudy. 
Hopi leaders complain of “Nava- 
jo squatters”, and say their pa- 
tience is running out. Some 
Navajos have urged their fellow 
tribal members to 'Tease or 
leave”. The Navajo Nation Pres- 
ident. Albeit Hale, first backed 
the settlement, but is wavering 
under charges of a seD-ouL The 
Navajo Nation Council recent- 
ly voted unanimously against it 

“How many times do you do 
wrong to people?" asked Mae 
V&smngton, a social worker at 
a Navajo boarding school in 
Tuba City, on the eastern half 
of the Navajo reservation. Her 
62-year-old mother is among the 
hold-outs. For people such as 
Mrs Washington, the episode 
simply caps decades of mis- 
treatment. She said of her 
mother: “She is going to sit 
there. They can throw her over 
the fence, and they can kill her. 


My question is, is this Ameri- 
ca, is this where it is at?” 

Armed with a network of cell 
phones and an Internet site, In- 
dian activists are encoura ging 
volunteers to join the “resstexs”, 
as they are known. Several Eu- 
ropeans ^inducting at least one 
Bnton - have reportedly joined 
the Navajo families. 

The roots of the dispute run 
back to 1882, 20 years after the 
US cavalry led by Kil Carson 
broke the Navajos with a bitter 
scorched-earth campaign, and 
eight years before the battle of 
Wounded Knee ended the In- 
dian wars. US President 
Chester Arthur granted 2.4 mil- 
lion acres in northern Arizona 
to the Hopis and “other. Indi- 
ans”. The Navajos became the 
domxnant people.on Che land. 

In 1974 the US Congress fi- 
nally passed legjsJatkm to divide 
the reservation between- the 

lion’s share, with lllLtxff peo- 
ple living on 26,000 square 


miles today, as opposed to the 
Hopis’ 10,000 members on 
2300 square miles. But in the 
last 20 years, more than 1 1 ,000 
Navajos have been moved from 
Hopi land. While the US gov- 
ernment paidmorc than $300m 
to buy new homes and relocate 
them, many families foiled to 
adapt, it is said. Allegedly, some 
lost their property because they 
foiled to understand electricity 
tolls and property taxes, others 
were given polluted land.- 

The 1*200 Navajos who have 
hung on say the leaseswquld put 
their lives under control of out- 
siders, and accuse the Hopis of 
being chieSy interested in vast 
coal deposits said to lie below 
their ranches. Some have hint- 
ed at armed resistance. 

The Navajo have a history as 
ifomadfc shepherds, and claim 
a s p i ri t ua l relationship with the 
land. Mother Eartfotbeysay, 
can be owned by no one. The 
Hopi are traditionaliy a more 
settled people. vMany people 
come around and tell us to go, 
bat we say ho," Alvin Clin ton, 
a Navajo medicine man, told the 
Gallup Indqjendati, a focal 
newspaper. “WeStay here be- 
cause this is our way of life." 


Latin America pours scorn on 
US 



Phfl Davison 

Mexico City 


4 •& 
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Will it turn out to be United 
States Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright's first big 
faux pas'! 

At the weekend, she told 
President BD1 Clinton that Mex- 
ico was doing enough against 
drugs to be “certified” as a US 
ally. Colombia, on the other 
hand, was not and should be 
sanctioned, she argued. 

The White House finally an- 
nounced its annual venden of the 
international narcotics Oscars 
and Wooden Spoons, appraising 
drug producing or trafficking 
countries for the past year in ac- 
cordance with US law. 


As always, the US itself, the 
world’s biggest consumer of il- 
legal narcotics and a major 
marijuana producer, had not 
been nominated and therefore 
received neither reward nor 
scolding. 

The Colombian government 
was furious. It threatened 
reprisals against US interests if 
economic sanctions against 
Colombia were introduced. 

Orlando Obregon, the 
Colombian labour minster, ac- 
cused US government officials 
of being "so high on marijuana 
that they cannot see straight” 
Mexicans, far from expressing 
relief, slammed the whole 
process of “certification" as an 
unwarranted intrusion by the 


US in Mexican affairs. 

In short, for the first time, to 
both winners and losers alike, . 
the annual “certification” 
process was unmas ked as an 
anachronistic fiasco. ‘ 

Even straight-thinking Amer- 
icans appeared to be in agrees 
meat that die US simply ended 
up looking stupid, and that. 
Mrs Albright would have been ' 
better served by suggesting the> 
abolition of the certification 
system. It is doubtful whether, 
it will survive another year." • 
“A sham ,.. a bizarre display . 
of iliogic - not credible, not - 
transparent and not fair,” said' 
The Miami H&nld, a dose Latin ‘ 
America-watcher, in aft 
editorial. 


_. “The whole jprocess reeks of 
high-handed, imperious infos? 
tice, unworthy of auation —'such 


traditions" ywt 

Cify-Thnes. 

: Wiry. dal .Mexico win. Mrs 
Albrights favour? The fact that 
theMraocan peso had plunged 
m/advance of the US decision 
wasa mmor factor, most anaJvws 
sd. The, 


■ peso rallied aftei 

the country gat a positive grade 
■ Ensuing ariti-US sentiment 
wo uld have jeopardised M) 
Oinfon’s planned visit to Me* 
ico next month. In addition^ th< 
Mexican government hati 
threatened to krckouLAmeri 
can DEA agents if certificatioE 
had been rejected- V 
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‘money-raising 


bulldozer’ 



tearing vrhTrfr ^ .P 11 ^ nuclear storage depot ofGorteben In northern Germany yesterday. The placard on the 

. ng attacks southern fancier for enjoying the benefits of nuclear power and then dumping their waste In the north Photograph: Reuters 


on course for collision 


Imre Karacs 

8onn : 


A train laden with nuclear 
waste is expected to begin the 
final leg of its journey today 
along railway lines flanked by 
30,000 police officers arid bor- 
der guards. to a -bariaT she iri 
northern Germany ringed by an 
equal number of militant envi- 
ronmentalists. • 

A violent confrontation be- 
tweenthetwotenaesappeazsm- 
evitaUe. Defying a ban on dem- 
onstrations along the tracks, 
protesters are bent cm disrupt- 


ing the most sensitive stagein 
the complexopera&oo: fee mo- 
ment. when the six highly ra- 
dioactive containers are loaded 
onto trudteih the smalltown 
of Dannenbeig to be nans' 
portedbytoad to the Gorieben 
storage dep o$; 12 sides away:. . . 
- Gorieben haabeenthe.focus 
of antHaudear protests for sev- 
eral years; but uiisyear’s battle 
wiU be costlier than pervious 
ones, ail'd win involve larger’ ■ 
hmubera on both sides. The big- 
gest security sweep: since tbs 
war, featuring riot police, heli- 
copters, water canons and a 


tank, will cost taxpayers about 
DM1 00m ££36m), adding a 
hefty premium to the already 


high price of atomic power. 

Gorieben is one of the few 
plaasmGenhaify where radk>- 
active waste can be stored in the 
*urrinini temT-afew decades. 
Others have been vetoed by 
campaigners arid plans for re- 
^procesang plants scrapped. 

The train arriving this week 
wiflbe carrying six containers - 
“Castors" - of spent and re- 
processed fhel, sdQ heated to 
temperatures rffseweral faun- 


over 



Wcholas Schoon * 

Environment Correspondent 
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■iter: 


Europe’s high-minded bid to 
save the world from global 
wanning faces its- most severe 
test today when 1 environment 
ministers from the 15 European 
Union states meet in Brussels. 

The Union is united in be- 
lieving it should set the pace 
among all industrialised na- 
tions in ratting emissions of cli- 
mate-changing greenhouse 
gases, which come from hom- 
ing coal, oil and gas. Bat when 
it comes to deciding the cut that 
each individual Eu state should 
make, the squabbling begins. 

The Dutch presidency has 
come up with a complex 
“burden-sharinc” system which 


“burden-sharing'’ system which 
proposes maximum annual 
emissio ns of carbon dtaride, the 
most important greenhouse gas, 
for each HU state.Tbe poorer 
Mediterranean countries with 


relatively low use of fossil facts 
axe allowed to increase their 
enusaonsr between t 20OO and' 
2010 as theyindustrialise. Por- 
tugal .is allowed xhe biggest 
gain -i a thumping 25 per cent 

Bol Germany is ordered to cot., 
its carbon- dioxide output, by 3D 
perceitf, Denmaritby 25petrcent 
and the United Kingdom by 20 
per cent under the proposal 
which is based largely on a for- 
mula which fedds in each -count 
txj^s wealth, mchistrialstructure 
and energy use. The output for 
each couterywBSgiven some fur- 
ther political tweaking. ; 

Nine out of the IS EU states .> 
have refused to accept their 
proposed allocation of carbon- ; 
dioxide emissions. The Dutch 
awarded themselves a 10 per 
cent cut between 2000 and 2010. • 
“The majority feefeg is that if 
anyone got off l^nly, ttreDnteh 
did,” said one Baim& negotiator. 

Today. European environ- 



on 


y 


John UchfieW 

Paris 


stuck in percentage terms at a 
politically disastrous 12.7 per 
cent (ahnostdouble Britain’s). 
Growth stumbled In the last' 
quarter of last year to produce 
an anaemic final perfonnance 
for 199& 13 perdfint, compared 
with as estimated 2.4 per cent 
in Britain. . 

; The aneseemingly uncloud- 


ls the Frendr econon^ abbot to 
rise from its ack-bed and walk? 

Upon the answer depends the 
outcome of several of the great 
political issues of the next 18 
months. . . , : 

The launch date of the Eu- 


were stiD not spending (they 
remain depressed by 1985 tax 
rises and unemployment) and 
that French industirywas still not 
investing generously in itself. 

" Hopes of faster growth this 

& this vicious dockland 
boosting consumer demand for 
French goods in France. A 


•orn 1 


to cbacttfte advance of tne ul- 
tra-right Front National id 
France; the chances of Ahaa 
J uppt ’s - centre-right govem- 
ment surviving the P ar ^ a HJf^' 

- taiy ejections next Mardu Thcy 

aUtiwr,<feectfyWindire gfy,op 
the performance cd the Rench 


^fwwitr y’g . extr a ordinary trade 

performance. Even with an un- 
favourable doflar-franc ex- 
change .rate for much of ’1996, 


economy. . . , . 

A week or so ago- rt seemed 
that France - despite foe per- 
sistent, abnos pfycbouc gloom 
of twbfie opinion - oao evety 
reason tofook forward to- 1997 . 
Exports were, breaking all 
recordS’foe franc bad feflen. 
stcatfify tpa much more toler- 
able position against the ttoUar: 
there «ted* Bra sgps ofafejl 


munenm.*— ; — -. 

Mr Juppfi'b govefimJent was 
said lobe K«df to scrap its pw> 
dkaioo of jhoaea 23 per cent 

Mimben. at the cod’ of J®* 
week: passed a stofto® 
ihissow^ewloot The total of 
French ttaeinpicjiai rose fOW- 
ginaify in Jxm&v, remainmg 



Bafladtm dptftnfsfrc essay 


France had a record trade.sur- 
pfns of£133te last year- With 
Wtnir y goods and qualify farm 
'produce, especially, cheese, 
fog/TrrTg foe way, there seymy 
• reason to expflCta con tinning 
trade boemm 1997. . 

Predictions of a sond French 
recovery depend on H The 

snail pant of last wcdc>.figiaes 
showed that French consumers 


this month suggests this may be 
happening. A majority of 
French economic analysts be- 
lieve the underlying trends sug- 
gest a solid recovery. Most 
French banks are said to be 
ready to revise upwards their 
. growth predictions for 1997. • 
r • .. The mam threat may be foe- 
ahnost complete absence of Le 
Rsel-Gbod Factor, The former 
Bench prime minister, Edouard 
Bahadur, in a mainly optimistic 
essay in this week’s Economist, 
says the stubbornly high levels of 
unemployment are the main 
source of gloom. “In that balance 
between Tear of felling’ and 
itope of risng' which TbcqueviBe 
. saw as the dtiting force of free 
societies," he wrote, “Fear of 

Ming snow carrying the day - 

and is paralysing French sodety." 

More must be done to reduce 
taxation and thehuge burden of 
social costs on French industry, 
he said. But he also .predicted 
that the reduction in budget 
deficits, low interest rates, the 
steadiness of the franc against 
the German mark, and its fall 
against the dollar, were ready 
to reap thefr rewards. . 


son. Even the forces of law and 
order have not been convinced 
of official assurances that the 


“Castor^* are safe. The police 
officers’ trade union has de- 


manded Geiger counters for all 


members involved in the secu- 
rity operation. 

After recent demonstrations 
in the region militants from all 
over the country will join locals 
as the train approaches. 


Vice-President Al Gore has 
been sacked into the vortex of 
the great Democratic fund- 
raising scandal, with a highly de- 
tailed report in yesterday’s 
Washington Post that portrays 
him as the cold-blooded ~soI- 
iritor-iD-chief" of money to 
finance the party’s 1996eleaion 
campaign. 

"Revolting” was the descrip- 
i tion by one oonorof Mr Gore’s 
modus operands, after he bad 
i been pressured by the vice- 
president, who told' him be had 
been given the job by the De- 
mocratic National Committee 
(DNC) of rasing $2m (£12ta J 
in a single week. “You’re on my 
list," Mr Gore told his prey, who 
eventually came up with a 
cheque for $100,000. 

Another donor, whose busi- 
ness often involved dealings 
with the federal government, de- 
scribed the process as “like a 
shake-down” and “very awk- 
ward." coming as it did from a 
vice-president with unusual in- 
fluence inside the Administra- 
tion. In a third case, a Texas 
telecommunications firm was 
pressed into giving $100,000 to 
the Democrats, after help from 
the Administration in winning 


a $S6m order from Mexico. Mr 
Gore personally called to thank 
its chief executive. 

In a)L according to the Post. 
Mr Gore and his aides were di- 
rectly involved in raising $40m 
of the $180ra gathered bv foe 
(DNC) in 1995 and 1996 - 
most of it so-called “soft mon- 
ey", subject to no limits, which 
theoretically goes to help the 
party organisation, and not spe- 
cific candidates. 

The allegations, coming after 
the fuss over overnights at the 
Lincoln Bedroom in foe White 
House, and announcement by 
the DNC that it was returning 
a further Sl-5m of tainted do- 
nations, are a further embar- 
rassment for the party, which 
this weekend also released a 
1995 memo detailing how access 
to President Clinton, in the 
shape of trips on Air Force One, 
golf games. White House cof- 
fee sessions and the like should 
be parlayed into extra money for 
its coffers. But they are also a 
setback for the unconcealed 
political ambitions of Mr Gore. 

Despite his much-mocked at- 
tendance at a fundraiser at a Los 
Angeles Buddhist temple last 
Apnl, Mr Gore has managed to 
project himself as clean-handed 
statesman while shameless mon- 
ey-grubbing ran amok around 


him. Mr Oimon might be tacky 
and loose-principled, foe con- 
ventional wisdom ran - but not 
his vice-president, upright to 
the point of woodenness. 

That impression must now be 
revised. If foe Post report's au- 
thor - Bob Woodward of Wa- 
tergate fame - is to be believed. 
Mr Gore was a money-raising 
bulldozer, extracting contribu- 
tions with a heavy handedness 
bordering on crudity. 

The legality or otherwise of 
what he did will technically 


hinge on whether as second- 
ranking figure in the executive 


ranking figure in the executive 
branch, he mixed fundraising 
with government business. Cer- 
tainly no vice-president. De- 
mocrat or Republican, has ever 
played so extensive and frontal 
a role in his party’s fundraising 
- and as Mr Gore limbers up for 
a White House run of his own 
in 2000, his prowess may prove 
a two-edged sword. 

If disgust at the way sordid 
fashion politics is financed in foe 
US takes real hold, and if either 
Congress or an independent 
counsel lake serious aim ai the 
issue, then Mr Gore's coast-io- 
coast fundraising network could 
be less blessing than curse. 

For almost the first time in 
Washington’s image wars, Mr 
Gore has come out a loser. 
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mentnumsters will try to break. 
tbein^a^Ofoernchcoimtries 
.TOtmd tte wotid mD be watch- 
ing, because for- years Europe 
. has forced their pace on tackfing 
the tfareat of man-made donate 
change and rkmg sea levels. 

Themembersof OECD, the. 
wealthy dub. of iaduscrialised 
nations, have promised to curb 
■ their rising emissions in foe -first 
decades of the next century. At 
the Rio Earth Summit in l992 
they promised to stabilise emis- 
sions qt the 1990 level by 3J00, 
biit most of them are set to 
break that promise. , 
v The EU mmisteis axe under 
great pressure: to reach an agree- 
ment^ because, there are Cli- 
mate Treaty negotiations 
revolving more than ZOO na- 
tions in Bonn this week. If the 
European bloc cannot make up 
its mind about its own stance 
thenthe global talks in Germany 
will drift towards inaction. 
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Rolex are as uncompromising in their selection 
of Official Rolex Jewellers as they are in the 
manufacture of the timepieces themselves. 

With our huge nationwide chain including 
Walker & Hall, the Goldsmiths Group is probably 
the country's leading chain of quality jewellers. 

It all began in 1919, when Goldsmiths were 
appointed as Britain's first Rolex jewellers. 

Today, every Goldsmiths jeweller still jealously 


guards his reputation for outstanding quality 
and service. Rolex is available at the branches 
listed above. Only so many jewellers will ever 
earn the right to sell 


a Rolex. 


And only so many 
people will ever own 
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An inheritance 

worth 

fighting over 


THEATRE 


Inheritors 

The Orange Tree, 
London 

T he passionate tale of a radical young w oman 
Dying in the face of her family, fighting 
racism and willing to risk imprisonment for 
her radical beliefs sounds suspiciously like a bio- 
play based on \fonessa Redgrave. In fact Susan 
Glaspell's remarkable play was written before Red- 
grave was bom. These days, American politics is 
simply: you’re either right wing, or very right wing. 
Discovering a play from 1921 pitting revolution- 
ary progress against the ties that bind is quite 
shocking. Marlon Brando tried to raise the plight 
of native Americans by sending Sacheen Little- 
feather (actually a two-bit actress and former Miss 
American Yhmpire) up the steps of the Dorothy 
Chandler Pavilion when he refused the Oscar for 
The Godfather, GlaspeU not only beat him by 50 
years, she came up with more dramatic arguments. 

The major problem with Inheritors, and the prob- 
able reason for its neglect, is the slowness with 
which it yields up its considerable strengths. Act 
1 takes place on a form in Illinois in 1879, 12 years 
after the Civil Wa. r. GlaspeU begins upsetting expec- 
tations with the reactions of three conflicting gen- 
erations to what should happen to their land. At 
the centre is Silas Morton, a doughty pioneer 
farmer who looks out to the hill beyond their home 
and has a vision of using the land they have “stolen 
from the Indians" to found a college. He wants to 
give something back and fervently believes that 
education should be for everyone. There's unde- 
niable passion here, but nothing can disguise the 
fact that this is only intermittently well-dressed 
exposition. Act 2, set 40 years later, is predicated 
on an understanding of all these carefully raised 
issues, but you wish that GlaspeU were around to 
brandish the blue pencil. 

Forty years on, the successful college is now a 
reality but times have changed Felix, the son of a 
Hungarian exfle who was Silas's closest friend, is 
a banker who runs the ooUege and finds hims elf 
at odds with the local senator who controls its fund- 
ing. The senator is applying the thumb screws over 
the “radical" activities of one of the staff members 
and Felix is the first of several characters to find 
himself trapped between idealism and expediency. 

Until the arrival of Felix's narve niece Made- 
line. who is also Silas's granddaughter, the rather 
plodding production feels as if it is sagging 
beneath the weight of GlaspeU's good intentions, 
hut suddenly the temperature begins to rise. Wide- 
eyed and fiercely determined, Lise Stevenson gives 
a strikingly unadorned performance as a young 
woman forced to recognise the consequences of 
leaping to the defence of a group of Hindu stu- 
dents and assaulting a police officer. In a gripping 
series of dialogue scenes, members of her family 
and friends pile on the emotional (and dramatic) 
pressure trying to persuade her to understand the 
need for compromise. Will she ruin her life 
rather than use family connections to save herself? 
Is it worth destroying one's family to pursue rev- 
olutionary ideals? GlaspeU writes powerfully con- 
vincing arguments for both sides with the result 
that you can second-guess neither Madeline’s 
response nor the climax. 

Sam Walters’s direction is a touch wobbly, 
occasionally admitting an unnecessary earnestness 
into the proceedings, but the writing carries you 
through. Once again, he and the Orange Tree have 
unearthed a fascinating play. Full of sound and 
fury', it signifies a great deal.’ 

To 5 April. Booking: 0181-9403633 


David Benedict 



Francis Matthews as Felix and Lise Stevenson 
as Madeline in Susan daspefl’s staw-buhing 
Inheritors’ Photograph: Raul Thompson 


The name of progress 

W illiam Hogarth’s subversive nature helped produce engravings that captured the foibles of 
his age, but it also hindered his grander ambitions as a painter. On the eve of an exhibition 
commemorating his tercentenary, Andrew Graham-Dixon assesses the artist’s legacy 



The Painter and his Pug 1 , 1745: ‘He was, in many ways, a man divided against himself Photo courtesy of the Tate 


O ne evening towards the end of 
May 1732, William Hogarth 
went out to celebrate the 
enormous popular success of 
A Harlot's Progress. Hogarth’s 
engravings, graphically telling the tale of 
a whore's decline, from pax to poorhouse 
to early death, had sold for beyond his 
expectations and he suddenly found him- 
self a rich and famous man. What began 
as a drink with four friends in Covent Gar- 
den turned into an impromptu five-day 
excursion down the Thames. 

The trip became a boozy, low-life par- 
ody of the Georgian milord’s Grand 
Tour, taking in the taverns of Gravesend 
and Rochester instead of the art galleries 
of Florence and Rome. The friends 
engaged in a variety of rowdy activities, 
and it was noted that Hogarth showed 
particular skill (appropriate to a satirist) 
in the art of flinging dung. 

Hqgarth’s unruliness remains his most 
endearing characteristic, partly because it 
was unruuness of such an innocent kind 
— a childless man, he remained s omething 
of a child himself long into adulthood - 
and partly because it suggests a seaet sym- 
pathy between the satirist and his targets. 
The idea that Hogarth regarded erring 
humanity with a kind of complidt benev- 
olence lies behind a popular but senti- 
mental view of his satirical art - namely, 
the belief that his moralising savagery 
masked more humane instincts, above all 
a desire to celebrate life in aD its rich diver- 
sity. There may be a grain of truth in this 
but to see Hogarth’s ait as essentially life- 
affirming softens him too much. 

The titles of Hogarth's best-known 
works, the Rake's and Harlot's “Pro- 
gresses" were borrowed from John Bun- 
yan’s Nonconformist Christian allegory 
The Pilgrim's Progress. But where, in Bun- 
yan, the pilgrimage leads upwards to 
God. Hogarth’s characters only ever pro- 
ceed down, towards the pit and damna- 
tion. Duped by inappropriate ambitions, 
deluded about their place in life - the Har- 
lot dreams of wealth and respectability, 
while the Rake apes the lifestyle of a 
wealthy aristocrat - their lives are object 
lessons in the stupidity and sinfulness of 
harbouring unrealistic aspirations. 

There was an dement of sadism here, 
an unwillingness on the part of the artist 
to allow his creations the worldly success 
which he himself had enjoyed. Hogarth’s 
Progress, in which he rose from being the 
son of an impoverished schoolteacher, to 
become the son-in-law of a knight of the 
realm and, eventually, Serjeant- Pain ter to 
the King, was itself a counter-argument to 
the doomy inevitability of his best-selling 
prints, ms life showed just how for an 
ambitious person could rise in the 
unprecedentedly fluid social world of 
18th-century London. 

He was bom near Smithileld Market, 
which was transformed each November 
by Bartholomew Fair. Hogarth seems to 
have spent a lot of time visiting the 
booths of the fairground, where hack 
actors and actresses performed theatri- 
cal entertainments of greatly varying 
quality; and much later in life be wrote 
that “shews of all sort gave me uncom- 
mon pleasure when an infant". Then, 
when Hogarth was 10. the Latin-speak- 
ing coffee-house which his father had 
opened, in the naive hope of making his 
fortune, failed and the family went bank- 
rupt- Hogarth's mother was reduced to 
hawking patent medicines and his father 
was confined to the debtor's prison, the 
Fleet, for several years. 

The memory of “shews" and the Fleet, 
theatre and the spectre of prison, would 
recur constantly in Hogarth's work. The 
two themes are explicitly linked in one of 
his earliest paintings, in which he 
depicted a prison scene as played in the 
theatre (which he bad seen in John 
Gay’s Beggar's Opera) and they are 
implicitly linked in much of his other 
work, above aO in the Progresses. In the 
preface to his novef Joseph Andrew, 
Henry Fielding wrote in praise of Hog- 
arth that his figures do not only seem to 
breathe “but to think". In fact, theylook 
even more as if they are acting, as if the 
painter had imagined not life itself but 
life as it is played in the theatre. Hoga- 
rth’s vaunted “realism” is almost always 


on the edge of slapstick or melodrama. 
The Rake, vainly shaking his fist at the 
fates in Bedlam, is dearly not a real 
lunatic but a stage madman. Hogarth’s 
interiors (and most of his scenes are set 
indoors) often look like stage sets. This 
is not necessarily a failing, theatre Heine 
an appropriate metaphor for his black 
view of life itself as a kind of theatrical 
imposture, each person acting the person 
they would like to be. trapped by an unre- 
alisablc fantasy. In this sense, theatre and 
prison became the same place. 

Hogarth’s own unrealisable fantasy 
was the dream that he might one day be 
recognised as a history painter a painter 
of high rather than low subjects, a mas- 
ter of the sublime instead of the ridicu- 
lous. It was a dream he conceived as a 
young man. when he went to sec Sir 
James Thornhill’s enormous, if some- 
what grandiose, painting on the ceiling 
of Greenwich Naval Hospital - then the 
most ambitious exercise in narrative art 
ever carried out by an Englishman. 


The desire to create something to 
rival it stayed with Hogarth throughout 
his life. It prompted him. once he had 
started his own business as an engraver, 
to broaden his horizons by enrolling in 
Thornhill's art academy, where he first 
learned to paint: and it must have had 
at least something to do with his deci- 
sion to pursue and marry Thornhill’s 
daughter, Jane, thus malting the artist 
whom he wished above all others to 
emulate into, so to speak, his father. 

It was evident to everyone except Hog- 
arth that he was temperamentally 
incapable of painting solemn narrative 
works. His efforts in this genre amount 
to a gallery of almost unknown Hogarlhs: 
The Pool of Belhesda and The Good 
Samaritan, for St Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital; Moses Brought Before Cleopatra, for 
the Foundling Hospital: and Sigismnnda, 
his last painting in the tragic vein, which 
so disgusted Lord Grosvenor, who aim- 
missioned it, that he told the artist he 
could not bear to keep it in his house. 


This last episode seems almost to have 
broken Hogarth's spirit, plunging him 
into illness and depression for more than 
a year: the final disappointment of his 
ambition to be taken seriously, it 
accounts for the unrelieved bleakness of 
those late prints. The Cockpit and The 
Bathos. In these works, the expression of 
his final disenchantment, both with him- 
self and the world, Hogarth did actually 
achieve something like the grandeur he 
dreamed of creating in his histories - a 
new form of satire so extreme it has 
turned into something else, a negative 
sublime that anticipates the brilliant, 
troubled graphic work of Gaya. 

Hogarth's greatest gift was his ability to 
mimic and mock the established genres 
and conventions of art - to subvert them 
from within and to produce, as a result, 
something entirely his own. This is evi- 
dently true of the Progresses, which are 
deliberate low-life parodies of high nar- 
rative art. This same spirit of parody hov- 
ers behind everything that Hogarth ever 


touched, as if the spirit of subversiveness 
was so strong in him that he couldn't resist 
falling into fs^iche even when it was not 
quite appropriate. It explains the disas- 
trous weakness of his history paintings - 
despite himself^ Hogarth has made them 
look mock-serious, his Cleopatra a fish- 
wife, his Saint Paul a London streetcrier. 

Something similar, albeit ina less obvi- 
ous form, also accounts for Hogarth’s 
tremendous origjnaiity as a painter of por- 
traits - the most underrated aspect of his 
oeuvre. There is something unruly even in 
his quietest group portraits, like the won- 
derful Graham Children -vrtiere the man- 
nequin stillness of that most stultifying 
form of Georgian painting, the conversa- 
tion piece, has been disrupted by a pow- 
erful, turbulent sense of me. While the 
children smile and play, the cat is about 
to kfll the goldfinch m its cage. This mood 
of perpetual unquietness is perhaps the 
most quintessential!/ Hogarthian aspect 
of Hogarth’s art 

O ne of the saddest aspects of his 
career is the foci that he himself 
seems to have considered his most 
original invention, the “Modem Moral 
Subject", as he called the “Progresses" 
and Marriage & la Mode, as a bit of a 
music-ball turn designed to exploit a new- 
found middle-class market; a debased 
form of the grand narrative era that he 
■realfy wanted to practice. He was, m many 
ways, a man divided against himself, ana 
there were several other aspects of Hog- 
arth's art which Hogarth himself did not 
fully value. He was capable of extreme 
senkiality, as the Shrimp Giri, perhaps the 
most popular of his works, more than 
adequately proves - but she represents 
almost the only passage of entirely 
unmoralised and unjustified beauty he 
ever allowed himself to paint It is as if 
Hogarth, who started nis life as an 
engraver, distrusted his own abilities, as 
a painter, to create such beautiful phan- 
toms - the puritanical side of his nature 
hated the idea of art that was merely 
lovely, rather then useful. 

The most important part of his legacy 
lay not, perhaps, in any specific aspect of 
his oeuvre, whether as painter or print- 
maker, but in what he was. In Britain, 
until the mid-18th century, nearly every 
artist had been resigned if not reconciled 
to the role of a rim man’s hireling. But 
Hogarth was one of the fiist British artists 
to earn his own living in his own way, to 
form a career independent of the patron- 
age of the wealthy. His moral example 
was of incalculable importance to the 
generations of artists who came imme- 
diately after him. Looking at the most 
famous of his self-portraits, the Thte’s 
Self-Portrait with Pug, we see that a new 
spirit entered art m Britain with the 
arrival of Hogarth - a new pride, a new 
sense of what an artist might amount to 
and. indeed, of what art itself might be. 

When Hogarth died, he was writing his 
autobiography. He never finished it, but 
he did complete the dedication. It sums 
up his truculent, determined spirit of 
independence, He called it “The No Ded- 
ication" and it may stand as his epitaph: 

“Not dedicated to any Prince, in 
Christendom for fear it might be thought 
a Bold piece of arrogance. 

Not dedicated to any man ofquality for 
fear it might be thought too affecting. 
Not dedicated to any learned body 
of either of the universities, or the 
Royal Society, for fear it 
might be thought 
An uncommon piece of vanity. 

Nor dedicated to any particular friend 
for fear of offending another. 
Therefore dedicated to nobody 
But if for once we may suppose 
Nobody to be everybody as everybody 
Is often found to be nobody, 
then is this work 
Dedicated to anybody 

By their most humble 
and devoted, W. Hogarth." 

‘Hogprih the Hunter' opens tomorrow at the 
Tate Gallery, London, SW1 (0171-887 
8000), to 8 June; Andrew Graham-Dixon 
is presenting BBC2's tercentenary tribute to 
William Hogarth, due to be screened in. 4prii 


T hanks to the embrace of the BBC’s 
Soiuuihn: the Ceniwy series. Michael 
Tilson Thomas and the LSO’s three - 
concert ••domestic" Debussy festival at the 
Barbican, Painter of Dreams’, has been shim- 
mering across the airwaves -the first and last 
concerts were relayed live on Radio 3. the sec- 
ond will he broadcast next Monday - surety 
establishing something of a record for the 
number ol people listening to this composer 
at any one time. 

The two concerts 1 attended - the second 
(on Sun 23 Feb) and the third (last Thurs- 
day) - were both packed, suggesting that 
interest in Debussy, that oh-so-privuie com- 
poser. is surprisingly large. One-composer 
festivals arc currently all the rage - Schubert 
Brahms, Stravinsky- and now Debussy. Ffis- 
turical context mat' be lacking but as with the 
LSO’s splendid offering, some wilder shores 
can be explored. 

Both these concerts included real rarities 
- interestingly enough, all of them under the 
guise of “incidental" music. Debussy's Lc 
J fartyre dc Saint Schtstkn. on the Sunday, was 
given an exceptionally ran: outing. This 
music for soloists, chores and orchestra was 
orunaulh written to accompany a lavish 
mysicrc by Gabriele d’Annunzio, a five-act 
extravaganza lasting five hours and involving 
the dancer Ida Rubinstein, the choreqgra- 
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Debussy: Painter of 
Dreams 

Barbican Hall, 
London /Radio 3 

pher Michel Fokine, and the painter Leon 
Bakst Its premiere, in ftiris in May 191 1, was 
not a sucres and a reduced version, with link- 
ing narration, was devised for concert use. 
The LSO’s performance revealed a bleeding 
hulk with some of Debussy's most ravjshingly 
beautiful music. What' with spears and 
wounds, the aura of Rnsfal hung heavily over 
proceedings, but the obvious homoerotic 
angle on the story seemed strangely muddied 
by the use ofa woman narrator, font's “she" 
that plays Sebastian, who’s mistaken for Ado- 
nis and loved by Caesar. Leslie Caron, in 
rather over-dramatic form (nastily amplified), 
boomed her way through. Paula Almerarcs 
coped with some slratosphericaDy high vocal 
writing as the Virgin Erigone, ra Sola and 
Soul of Sebastian, even if her vibrato was 
wide. Jacqueline Miura and Anne Laxsson 


sang Mark and Marcellian, the (unlikely) 
twins, and the vast LSO Chorus was in mag- 
nificent form. 

The evening had begun wiih an efferves- 
cent and apparently effortless pe rforman ce 
of what is arguably Debussy’s greatest orches- 
tral soon:, Jeux. On Thursday, the main 
“find" was La boite ajoujoux, the composer’s 
enchanting score for a children's pantomime, 
{following on stylistically from Jeux (and 
written two years later), it seems odd that this 
music is so rarely heard: a perfect children’s 
ballet awaits on enterprising choreographer. 
But the score, like Jeux, is treacherous, cer- 
tainly not for any faint-hearted conductor or 
orchestra. Tilson Thomas coaxed aura] charm 
from the ISO. the pianist John Alley mak- 
ing light ofa demanding part. Lucy Wikeford 
displayed a fine range of colours and a very 
musical mind as the chromatic harp soloist 
in Danse saerve et danse profane , and was 
young enough to giggle when offered the reg- 
ulation bouquet The concert began with frag- 
ments from an aborted 1904 project cm King 
Lear {Le sommeil dc Lear, tender and sen- 
suous, was particularly appealing), while an 
Images of astonishing clarity and nuance 
merely confirmed that MTT and the LSO 
make extraordinary Debussy protagonists. 

Annette Morreau 


T hink “Glyndeboume" 
and you think well- 
heeled riff-raff, cham- 
pers in the gardens. Only then 
do you think about opera. 
Well, there were no picnickers 
at Glyndeboume last week- 
end, mid the opcragocre had 
an altogether different way 
about them: much noisier, for 
a start, much less likely to 
elbow you out of the queue for 
interval drinks. 

For this was the first time 
that Glyndeboume Education 
had presented a project (here 
involving professional singers 
alongside performers from 
schools and colleges) on the 
Glyndeboume stage and the 

presence of dozens upon 
dozens of children on-stage 
was naturally acclaimed by 
hundreds more in the audito- 
rium, Vfeiy well-behaved they 
were too, on both sides of the 
proscenium. What brought 
them there was Misper. an 
opera by composer Stephen 
Luim and librettist Stephen 
Flake, developed through edu- 
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Misper Glyndeboume 


cationa] workshops in 
collaboration with director 
Stephen Langridge and 
designer Alison Chitty. 

The idea was to involve the 
students (age range about eight 
to 16) in the conception of the 
piece so that they would recog- 
nise it as, m some degree, their 
opera about the world. So it is 
that we had playground bullies 
and nascent sexuality. casual 
v andalism and numbskull cop- 
pers. Ail very veristic, all very 
credible, and rendered operatic 
through two rather more fan- 
tastic plot elements. One con- 
cerned a 12lh-ccotury Chinese 
scribe who becomes the. miss- 
ing person of the title when he 
travels to the 20th-century to 
befriend dreamy loner Frank 
(John Beriy). The other saw 
the intervention of Vicky 
Phoenix, a character from an 


bccultish TV series called 
PhoeniX-Files who helps hero- 
ine Julie (Gemma Tice burst) 
when things get tough. 

The fantasy element yielded 
a wonderfully zany showpiece 
in the Chinese Emperor's 
library where boring books 
clamoured for the tiny 
Emperor's attention; while the 
scene in which Juhe seeks help 
from hCT favourite TV charac- 
ter was touching and amusing, 
and, in a duet for the two of 
them, gave Julie her best music. 
It would be misleading to say 
that the professionals (includ- 
ing Omar Ebrahim as Misper 
ana Melanie Pappenheim as 
Vicky Phoenix) didn’t occa- 
sionally upstage the younger 
singers, who weren't always 
helped by erratic amplifica- 
tion, but the divisions weren't 
too d amagin g. 


ing and brassy, lots or thump- 
ing timpani and pseudo-orien- 
tal percussion (the East Sussex 
Academy of Music Youth 
Orchestra, conducted by 
Andrea Quinn). If vocal lines 
for the grown-ups were more 
declamatory than lyrical, the 
kids got something lighter, 
more show tunes than rock or 
pop. Occasionally s omething 
more abrasive wouldn’t have 
gone amiss, but as bullying 
Frank, Ben Davies got real 
aggression into his rant of 
“Stick, stick, stick the rules to 
ya: one day soon HI get even 
with school." 

Conventional criteria are, at 
best, secondary with projects 
like this, but Misper was a gen- 
uine show, sxa ged with wit and 
performed with gusto. may, 
or may not, have been watch- 
ing the stars of tomorrow; what 
matters is that, through four 
performances, these young 
singers became stars today. 

Nick Kimberley 


Tomorrow in the Tabloids John Windsor on the dog that chews in the name of art Plus Network* the computer and IT section 











Deborah Ross 

talks to 


Center for Well Being and Infinite Pos- 
sibilities which be opened a couple of 
years ago in La Jolla, California, and 
which charges $3,000 for a five-day stay. 
Yea, his house in La Jolla is a big one on 
the beach from which, every morning, he 
can “walk, to the ocean to watch the dol- 
phins play". But. no. he doesn't have an 
ostentatious lifestyle. He goes skiing 
every winter, and scuba-diving each sum- 
mer. And, yes, he does drive a big swanky 
Range Rover but only because he has to. 
“My wife insists upon iL 1 am a terrible 
driver. I think of other things when 1 
should be watching the roa<L My wife 
thinks 1 will be safer in a Range Rover." 


DEEPAK CHOPRA 


eepak Chopra— .MD, author, 
.spmtual gum to the HoUty- 
I wood A-hst and huge fen of 
_ the Duchess of York (“so 
" begasps admiringly) 

-is never out of Hie American noo-fidfion 
bestseller charts these days. 


— — -«««,i4aa ouugjjie to think 

of anyone comparable over here. Unless, 
of course, you count DeKa Smith which, 
naturally, makes you wonder about the 
difference between our two cultures. 
When the British sense -an emptiness in 
then lives, do they sidestep the search for 
spiritual fulfilment and oeeper truths m 
favour erf a hearty portion of Delia's bread 
and butter pudding? (Butter one side of 
die bread, then marmalade the other, and 

vary sustaining it is; too.) 

“Delia who?” Chopra inquires; his-, 
thick eyebrows arching into hairy apos- 
trophes. She’s a cook, you explain. ' 
“Ob,” *»- -— ■* 


— , he says, as enlightenment 
spreads across his chunky, treacle-eyed, 
rather prominent-nosed face, “I see." But 
then, with some exasperation, he adds: 
“The one thing I have never understood 
about you British is your obsession with 
cookery. And gpdening. And pets.” 

He shakes his lustrously thick, black 
hairdo disappointedly. Qh dear, you com- 
miserate, we are rather hopeless on the’ 
seifrimprovement. self-cfisoovety front, 
aren't we? Complete non-starters, even. 
Butbe won’t go quite as far as that- ‘Actu- 
ally,*' he says, brightening considerably, 
“1 think the British are more interested , 
in what 1 do than the Americans, but they - 
just won’t admit it ..." He then chortles 
jovially. As he can wtU afford to do: . . /•, 
. Smoe his first book, which he pab&hed 
himself for $5,000 a decade ago: Deepak '• 
Chopra has become, if not the rock star 
of the new spirituality, then at -least die 
Andrew liqyd Webber. There’s nothing-: 
particularly new about anything he. says. 
Indeed, a lot of it may even be rubbish. ~ 
But, good heavens, it seems lobe catchy,, 
hummable stuff. And if Chopra isn’t 
currently pitying in every capital in the 
world, be very soon will be. 

At the last count, his 15 books had sold 
more than six miUian copies and been 
translated into 25 languages. He is in huge 
demand on the lecture circuit where be 
can talk for hours without recourse to 
notes and is always rapturously received; 

His apostles indude Demi Moore. ' 
Michael Jackson, Dave Stewart, Elizabeth : 
Thylor, Donna Karan, HfflaiyOintoQ and 

even Prince Charles, who last year invited 

him to a meeting of GPs and academics 
to discuss ways of integrating .“non- , 
traditional forms of healing into the 
Western scientific framework”. . 

It was a formal do, and he didn’t get 
to talk to Charles in any depth, “but he 
did mailce one telling remark” Ohhh, pass- 
it on. you urge. “He said: ‘When 1 talk to 
the architects, the doctors call and go - 
mad. And when I talk to the doctors, the : 
architects call and go mad.” Sony, could 
you repeat that? Chopra, does. But, r: 
frankly, it doesn’t make anymore sense ’ 
the second time around. Not that I say so, : 
Chopra new has a very knowing look on 
his face, and I don’t, want to appear 
sensationally thick. So, instead, I say. 
“What a brilliant remark!" And look very ‘ 
knowing, too. 


The 


maae irinoina: there is nothing ffeafcyebout Deepak Chopra ... he 


not fan on his knees and chant ‘mishynushymoo’ 


Glynn Griffiths 


source of 


dealwhhthe affin- 
to point out. Boor 

I a series oa public l derision in Amer- 
ica.* As jftesaJL baenace handlers come 


(With Fergje moving back in with 
Andrew, could she have bought the lot?) 


you do not hear him come in. But then 
be wears the sort of soft leather shoes that 


upto hku airports and say: "Hey, I saw 
youtiriinltyv Andwhflfyonsuti was really 
tteeRTnan? But is it? 

ne is sdfingisa version -of the 
ancient Hindu system of Ayurvedic med- 
icine topped up with liberal portions of 
Tyesteraphitorophy (“I’ve read Bertrand 
Russell r). existential reflection and 
empowering rhetoric of Jtbe “love can 


to be rich, read i. 

Seven ‘Spiritual -Lam of> 

.want to be s&ri, read 
Xfyou want to liveto 130; then goi 
less Body, Timeless Mind. And if you want 
to “rediscover die lovewe long for, one 
whidi is rich and me aningfi.il, satisfying 
and lasting", then read The Path Tb Lave 
(Rider BooIk,£9l99) which only came out 
here last week but has already entered a 
second print, ran. the first ran of 25,000 
having sold out Or so.tbe publishers say. 


A nyway, he is m London to promote 
the book. And I don't dunk any- 
one could accuse Chopra of being 
laxou the serf-promotion front When you 
first speak to the publishers, they say they 
can only squeeze you in after GLR, the 
BBC Vforld Service, brandies of Water- 
stone's, and every TV chat show you have 
heard of plus one you haven’t which is 
apparently hosted by Selina Scott “Oh 
yes, Deepak will be doing Selina," his 
publishers gush excitedly. Gosh, doing 
Selina, that’s every man's fantasy, isn't it? 
“Mr Chopra is not like that" they curtly 
reply. But he’ll be worn out by the time 
he gets to me, won't he? 

“He may be tired physically, but not 
spiritually,” they assure you. You meet 
him at his hotel, the £250-a-night 


just whisper expensively across carpets. 
There is nothing freak] 


ling freaky or scary about 
either his dress or behaviour. He has 
taken hippiedom and transformed it into 
yuppiedom. There are no flowing robes, 
no open-toed sandals. He does not, at any 
point, fall on his knees and chant 
“mishymishymoo" while clanging hand- 
bells and lighting thin sticks of smelly 
things. 

Instead, he is wearing a deep grey polo 
shirt ofiset by a paler grey suit Nice suit, 
you say. “It was a gift,” he says. From 
' whom, you ask. “Oh, just Donna Karan." 
And his fingernails! So beautifully man- 
icured and buffed that they catch the light 


like tiddlywink-shaped slivers of pearl, 
you vain, you ask him. “No, no, no . .. 


St James’s Court, just round the comer 
i Palace. "When he first 


from Buckingham . 
enters the room, you are looking out of 
the.window and he rather creeps up on 
you from behind, so to speak. Certainly, 


Are you vain, you ask him. “No, no, i 
not at all,” he protests. You like good 
clothes though. Yes, he concedes, a little 
sheepishly, “I do like good clothes." 

Certainly, he is very rich, has made pots 
and pots of money. But how much 
exactly? 

“I’ve spent S15m in the last three or 


four years, so I must have earned at least 
that much " he states matler-of-factly. 
Fifteen million, you gasp. "I charge 
$25,000 per lecture," he reports with con- 
siderably more glee. 

But isn't there something rather 
immoral about making so much money 
at the expense of people who might be 
rather lost? No. he insists, there Is not. 
Much of bis money comes from his books 
- “I’ve seen people fighting over them on 
the streets of Colombia," he boasts - and 
as a bestselling writer why shouldn't he 
cash in on his success? “Does John 
Grisham have to defend what he does?" 

No. but he's doing something rather 
different- isn’t he? Mr Chopra thinks not. 
But then quickly adds: “1 do as much as 
I can for charity." 

But what has he spent ibis $I5ra on? 
Nice suits? Some, one assumes, haven't 
been gifts from Donna. Or has it been 
nice cars, nice bouses and expensive 
baubles for the wife? 


No, he insists, you are wrong on most 
sst of the 


counts. He has sunk most ot the money 
into the deliciously-named Chopra 


H e was born in the Punjab to a 
cardiologist father who worked 
for the British Army and, at one 
time, was Lord and Lady Mountbatten's 
ADC. “Oh yes, my father worked for 
many famous people." Deepra himself 
didn’t initially want to be a doctor. He 
warned to be a journalist. He was a vora- 
cious, precocious reader. He had read all 
of Kipling, Conan Doyle, Dickens and 
Tennyson by the time be was 12. Pius, he 
had an unde who was a journalist and 
didn’t seem to do much beyond sit in cof- 
fee bars arguing heatedly with all his 
smart friends. That's the life, he thought. 

However, his father very much wanted 
his son to be a doctor. He studied med- 
icine at the All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences where be met Rita, his wife of 
25 years. She was the niece of a patient 
of his. On their first date he took her to 
the movies on his Lambretia. “Do you 
like the Beatles?" she asked as they 
settled into their seats. And he had to con- 
fess: “I’d never even heard of them.” He 
was, you gather from this, a very com- 
mitted student 

Anyway, in 1970, Deepak and his new 
bride decided to go to America. Because 
of the Vietnam war, there was a shortage 
of doctors, “and we were offered free tick- 
ets and everything". He specialised as an 
endocrinologist and was, he says, a very 
good dOCtOT. 

But he quickly became disillusioned 
with conventional medicine. He could 
not, he says, cope with the emotional 
detachment required. 

Eventually, he started reading up on 
Indian mysticism. Then he bought a 
book on transcendental meditation. Then 
he met the Maharashi Mahesh Yogi, 
sometime guru to The Beatles, at a 
Washington function and was smitten. 
Soon after, he quit bis hospital job to 
serve as Lbe Maharashi ’s US ambassador 
and salesman. This he did until 1993, 
when the two fell out because Chopra 
wanted to go down a more commercial 
route. So he did. And he hasn’t looked 
back since. 

How. though, did he build up his 
celebrity clientele? 

Does’ Michael Jackson just phone you 
up one day and say, “Hey, I’m in a spot 
of bother, and you might be just the guy 
to sort it out." 

Apparently not. It works like this: 
"Tfen years ago George Harrison con- 
tained me. Now, I didn't care two hoots 
about him being famous, but we met, and 
liked each other and he became a friend. 
Then, he mentioned rae to Dave 
Stewart ... Celebrities mix with other 
celebrities. They are like people who 
drink in the same pub." Although in this 
instance “they are all drinking in the bar 
of spiritual interest”. 

Does he enjoy being a celebrity him- 
self, you wonder. Oh no, he says, it is very 
inconvenient People in public toilets 
turn to look at him, and sometimes he 
gets their pee down his Donna Karan. 
But, that said, he is “flattered by all the 
attention”. And he does very much enjoy 
the lecturing. “The energy that comes out 
is just unbelievable," he hawk excitedly. 

Now. I don’t know if Deepak Chopra 
does it for you. Maybe he does. But he 
doesn't do it for me. No matter how hard 
I tiy to meditate, and “make my heart a 
space filled with tight”, nothing hap- 
pens. But when I tell Chopra this, he 
doesn't seem much bothered. “It doesn’t 
work for everyone," he shrugs. 

Not like Delia’s bread and butter pud- 
ding. Which always hits the spot. 


Why won’t you tell me about tampons, Mummy? 

Mothers and daughters are still too embarrassed to discuss their periods, says Caroline Millar 


V. 


I am just getting out the Thmpax 
box when my daughter bursts 
through the bathroom door. 
“What are you doing, Mummy?” I 
try to reply, stammering a tittle. 
Claire is only four, but even if she 
were older, would I find it any eas- 
ier? It isn’t just that it’s embarrass- 
ing. There is sadness that your little 
girl will have all of this to cope with. 
TMkmg about it hurts: Some moth- 
ers fiwrl it almost impossible. 

. Clare -Motyneux is IS, and her 
mother has mentioned periods to 
her only once. “When I was five or 
six we were at the shops and they 
were selling sanitary towels- 1 asked 
my mother, “What's that?” She 
said, TU tell you later", which she 




u . 

. Clare started menstruating ailO. 
At the time she thought, “Ooh look, - 
it’s happened to me!” But despite 
her close relationship with her 
mother, she admits: *T find the sub- 
ject quite difficult to talk about. She 
doesn’t know, when 1 have my 


period." Clare learnt most of the 
basic feels from friends. 

More reliable information comes 
in a paperback published last week. 
71k Period Book (Piatkus. £6.99) is 
aimed at girls from nine upwards, 
and it claims to tell you “everything 
you don’t want to ask". But why, 
after decades of “liberation", can’t 
gills ask their parents about periods? 
Have they sensed that we don’t 
want to talk about it? 

Ann Dempsey’s daughter Sarah is 
nearly 11. “We’ve had to make the 
talking incidental - a bit at a time, 
so as not to panic her ... it has made 
us closer." she believes, “because she 
knows wbat Tin going through.’’ Bui 
Ann admits she has very mixed 
feelings about Sarah's approaching 
adolescence. 

Sarah, facing major physical 
upheavals, is uncertain about the 
future. “At school we watched a 
video about it: it was quite good. 
And I do talk to my friends." She 
appreciates her mother's help- “But 


sometimes I wish 1 was liulc again, 
because I don’t tike changing." 

Ann empathises with her reluc- 
tance. “She’s started to tell me she 
doesn’t want to grow up. She sees 
that older girls start to perspire, and 
we had to talk about that, and get 
some nice little cleansers and 
things." 

According to Karen Gravelie, 
the American author of The Period 
Book. “Mothers and fathers are 
fearful and worried about their 
adolescent daughters and that’s 
been the case for ever." This is 
what makes it painful for parents 
to talk about periods and the onset 
of sexuality. 

Karen wrote the book with input 
from her niece Jennifer, who was 
then aged 15. Karen agrees that the 
aunt/xuece relationship made it eas- 
ier than if Jennifer had been her own 
daughter. A mother is often very 
aware of the downside of periods for 
her child. As Karen Gravelie says, 
“Let’s face it, it’s a drag. From the 


day she gets her period until the time 


of the menopause this kfo is going 


rperi- 

jaCin 


lo have to think, 'Oh God, I hope 
I'm not getting my period when I’m 
on vacation’." 

Mothers have other, deeper fears, 
too. A first period underlines the 
fact that one's daughter is a mem- 
ber of what is stiU the second sex. 
“We are very aware that the game 
changes and that little girls will gel 
all of the disadvantages of being 
female that they didn’t have before." 

Some daughters do not share 
these feare. “They're excited about 
it” says Karen Gravelie. “I have 
letters from little girls saying, *1 
wish 1 were getting mv period 
NOW." 

Karen found that writing the book 
made her more relaxed about men- 
struation. “Jennifer, her mother, my 
mother and 1 were sitting around the 
table at Christmas dinner and talking 
about retrieving a tampon when the 
string is up. It was the first time I’d 
discussed that with other women" 


When Jennifer started her i 
ods at 14, her mother laughed (" 
fact she chuckled"). She teased 
Jennifer, saying. “Well, you’re in 
for it now, because this won’t go 
away for a long time." Jennifer says 
parents would benefit from being 
less serious in their approach. “I 
think people view it too much as 
having to have ’that talk*. With me 
and my mum. whenever we got 
onto the subject of menstruation, 
we’d keep going with iL Ji was just 
daily conversation." 

And there is an upside, says Karen 
Gravelie. "If you're at high school 
and you see this cluster of girls 
around another little girl, you can be 
sure that the girl has blood on the 
bade of her skirt. The other girls have 
made a little circle around her and 
they are walking her to the ladies' 
room." This solidarity is a source of 
male envy. “There are good things 
that men don’t have. Little girls 
should know that other women will 
always come to your aid." 
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Time to get out the soapbox, Mr Major ! 

T he Conservative Party is going paign, which started with the “demon 
through the motions. Bashing eyes" advertisement last s umm er, the 
the BBC. Pretending John tenor has been overwhelmingly neg- 
Major might face Tony Blair in a TV atrve. The “demon eyes" themselves 
debate. Hinting at a long election may have been successful propa- 
campaign to flush out new Labour, ganria, as a crude and massively pub- 
This is routine pre-election game- licised way of linkin g Mr Blair's 
playing. The Prime Minister’s will- apparent insincerity in some things 
ingness to spar with Mr Blair in a live with the gulf between the Labour 
“presidential" debate is particularly leader and his party. And the Tbry 
phony. He would love to have a go at conference in Bournemouth last 
the Labour leader, his lieutenants say, October was also a success, in that 
but not with Paddy Ashdown there, ministers and party presented them- 
because that would be two against selves as united while Mr Major gave 
one. No debate, then, because the a plausible account of his pragmatic 
Liberal Democrats would have a premiership in an informal shirt- 

court injunction before you could say sleeved question-and-answer session. one Canada, square CANARY WHARF LONDON EM SDL can make one good case: that, over 

“David Dimbleby". As for the endless But recently the Tory campaign has TELEPHONE 0171-293 2000 /om-345 2000 mx om-293 2435/ om-345 2435 the past 18 years, despite some TT7Tthin five years the police will 

stories about this date or that, and been miserable and unconvincing. appalling mistakes of economic man- VV have a computer system that 

when the Prime Minister might The costing of Labour’s non-existent agement, they have brought about could identify millions of people from 

announce a May 1 election, none of spending plans at £30bn a year was an it is that the party which ran it has put tie wonder that Brian Mawhinney historic shifts in favour of more com- video pictures of their faces. Many of 

it makes any difference. Most voters attempt to refight the 1992 election our taxes up. All this is insulting the announced the early retirement of petition and a more flexible labour those whose details are already held on 

just want to get on with it. And against a “new" Labour Party which voters’ intelligence. And they haven't “King” the lion yesterday. market, thereby laying the founda- the “visual mapping systems" of indi- , 

Labour’s disciplined troops are not has done virtually nothing since then even done it properly. The £2^00 fig- So what should the Tories do? tions for sustained growth. It is point- vidual police forces have committed no ; 

going to make any important errors, except work out how to avoid being ure is based on Labour spending not Well, if there is a battle going on less and demeaning to try to scare crime. These databases are likely to be 

whether they fight a short campaign squashed like that again. Worse, the £30bn a year more but £54bn, if - a behind the scenes between Michael people with the prospect of Labour linked in future; allied to the spread 

ora long one. On the contrary, the Times then repeated the single poster political poster with an “if" in the Heseltine and Dr Mawhinney for r uin i n g this achievement: Mr Major of dosed circuit TV cameras, this pre- 

more time that passes, the more theme that can have no credibility this copy! - if it increases spending to the control of the Tbry campaign, the should just accept that he cannot sents a challenge to our notions of civil 

scope there is for Cabinet disarray on time round, claiming that Labour European average. All this illustrated Deputy Prime Minister should be shoot new Labour down. Mr Blair liberty. The paradox is that few are 

Europe to manifest itself, as Stephen “might” put up taxes fay £2^00 a year, with a moth-eaten lion which yawned allowed to win it Dr Mawhinney is an simply has too many aircraft in the going to worry about any of this until 

Dorrell demonstrated yesterday. Of course, the £1,250 tax bombshell its way through the parly political able man, but he is essentially a one- sky. At least, if the Prime Minister the police start to catdi more criminals 

The question that Mr Major faces campaign at the last election was bril- broadcast which introduced this tosh dimensional politician. He is a biuiser aims to concentrate on his party’s as a result of their digitised surveillance 

today, as he reviews the Tory strategy liant, hard-hitting and successful. It to the nation. If this represents the without any of the cheerful chutzpah arguable achievement, he can lose network - thus proving that it works, 

for fighting the general election, is doesn’t even matter any more best that Lord Saatchi can offer a Tbry needed to carry it off (compare Ken- with some dignity and honour. But then rising conviction rates will be 

how to change the Tory strategy. If we whether it was dishonest or not The party in a state of advanced electoral neth Clarke, for example). He is Incidentally, such a course would used to justify the intrusion. The time 

look back over the “near-term” cam- one thing that everyone knows about meltdown, then it is poor indeed. Lit- about as voter-friendly as a Stasi also be most likely to min i m i s e Tory to lay down the ground rules is now. 



officer in a polling booth. It is time 
far- Mr Major to stop pietending to 
be a “pair of curtains”, in former Tory 
treasurer Lord McAIpine’s crushing 
phrase, and take responsibility for the 
campaign himself. 

Mr Major’s friends are urging him 
to get out his famous soapbox and 
take his case to the people, as he did 
in the closing days of the last election. 
No doubt this wall present him in his 
best light, but the real question is, 
what shottid he say? There is oniy one 
course open to hnn. He has to make 
the most of the nation’s present rel- 
ative economic success. The Tories 


losses, and give the party (and. 
Mr Major) the best chance of recov- 
ering after the election. It would be a 
mistake to conduct a nasty, negative 
campaign , because that wOl leave a bit- 
ter taste, and like as not help Mr Blair 
on to a thumping majority. Mr Major 
should roll up his sleeves, climb on his 
soapbox and tell the truth about what 
he thinks his party has done best 

Keeping an eye 

on the cameras 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Help needed 
for England’s 
local history 

Sir: in 1899 the Victoria County 
History began a monumental 
project to record the local history 
of the 42 traditional counties of 
England. More than 200 volumes 
have been published, but many 
more remain to be written. Each is 
a meticulous survey- parish by 
parish, town by town, city by rity- 
and forms the starting point of all 
serious historical research in the 
area covered. 

For many years the VCH has 
been continued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Historical 
Research at the University of 
London, with support coming from 
a wide variety of academic and 
local authority sources, together 
with other sponsors. Present 
conditions have reduced or 
removed many of those past funds 
or supporters. 

Nevertheless, the VCH s 
committee has approved a bold 
plan to undertake the work 
required to complete all the 
remaining volumes within 25 years, 
provided funds can be found. More 
volumes arc in active preparation 
now than for many years and 
interest has already been rekindled 
in several counties. 

As the centenary of this great 
English enterprise’ approaches in 
1 ww. we look for a national 
initiative which will complement 
the academic and local efforts and 
secure the completion of this vital 
»md scholarly endeavour. The 
resources we need are modest 
compared with the cost of some of 
today's works of art saved for the 
nation: small by the standards of 
national plans to celebrate the 
Millennium, and trivial indeed 
when set beside the resources 
devoted to other aspects of our 
national heritage. 

Yet interest in our local history 
and community' development has 
grown as never before: every part 
ol the country celebrates its 
traditions and background as 
sources both of local pride and 
attraction to visitors, and the 
authority of the VCH underlines 
the new emphasis which many 
areas now place on their social and 
industrial history as well as their 
architectural or archival legacies. 

Accordingly w e call on Her 
Majesty s Government to 
acknowledge the last phase of this 
great enterprise, which is 
unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world. We ask the Secretary of 
State tor National Heritage to 
examine for herself how the work 
may be secured and finished: and 
we urge all those interested in 
English local history to support this 
initial he in anv way (hcv can. 

Tile Duke of NORFOLK’ 

AMANDA ARROWSMITH 
President of the Society of. Archivists 
The Rl Hon PADDY ASHDOWN MP 
Leader o) tlx Liberal Democrats 
Councillor Sir JEREMY BEECHAM 
I haianan of the .Association of 
Mi iropoliiGH Authorities 
L. >rd BELOFF nf WOLVERCOTE 
Tlte Rt Hon PETER BROOKE MP 
lOry ofLt vulon and Westminster 
SottrluCorA 

Prtikssor PATRICK COLLI NSQN 
Sir PATRICK CORMACK MP 
t Staffordshire South, Con ) 

Professor R R DAVIS 
Lord DONOGHUE of ASHTON 
Professor CHRISTOPHER DYER 
The Right Rev STEPHEN SYKES 
Bishop of Ek 
MARK FISHER MP 
(Stoke-on-Trent Central, Lab) 

Ladv .ANTONIA FRASER 
PAMELA GORDON 
President of the Society of Local 
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Tunnel vision 
over tube sale? 

Sir Suppose I (a) sell a widget to a 
friend lor, say, £10; and then (b) 
immediately give him the £10 back 
to maintain and improve the 


Authority Chief Executives 
Councillor PETER GREENWOOD 
Chairman of the. Association of 
District Councils 
ALAN HOWAKTH MP 
(Stratford-upon-Avon. Con ) 

Lord JENKINS of HILLHEAD 
Professor COLIN MATTHEW 
STANLEY NEWENS MEP 
f London Central Lab ) 

Professor CHARLES PHYTHIAN- 
ADAMS 

Lord RENFREW of KAIMSTHORN 
Earl RUSSELL 

Councillor IAN SWITHENBANK 
Chairman of the Association of the 
County Councils 
Professor TONY WRIGLEY 


Clone article bad 
for democracy 

Sir: Your leading article ("Cloning 
presents an opportunity, not a 
threat”. 28 February) claims that 
“we" should not let our emotions 
guide our reaction against 
scientists, and that it would be 
wrong for Western scientific 
leadership to abdicate its 
leadership because leadership 
would then pass to “those who are 
less accountable to rational 
democratic debate". 

I found this position deeply 
disturbing on several counts. First, 
your continual use of the first 
person plural assumes that only one 
position matters - “ours". I thought 
democracy encompassed a diversity 
of opinions, including mine. 

Second, one major cause of 
public hostility to scientific 
advances (whose definition?) such 
as cloning is precisely that scientists 
arc not accountable for 
developments that will impact on 
ail our lives, for better and worse. I 


don't recall having been asked for 
my views on nuclear dumps and 
genetically engineered tomatoes. 
Third, deciding the risks involved in 
these matters is a political not a 
scientific question, which is why “wc" 
may decide that some develop men is 
may be too dangerous. 

Finally, how can The Independent 
recommend debate when anyone 
suspecting that potential risks may 
outweigh the trumpeted “benefits" 
is ruled out of debate beforehand as 
“emotional"? Your blast? attitude of 
“it’s going to happen anyway, so why 
object?” represents a frightening 
abdication of critical democratic 
responsibility, mythologises science 
still further, and makes the whole 
idea of debate virtually meaningless. 
NICK HUNT 

Centre for Science Studies and 
Science Policy. 

University of Lancaster 


Assisted failure 

Sir David Woodbead (letter, 1 
March) stated that the Assisted 
Places Scheme costs £1 17m and 
enables 40,000 academically able 
children to achieve up to three 
grades better at A-Ievel. These 
figures represent spending of about 
£3,000 per child compared to state 
secondary costs of about £ 2 , 000 . 

If the comprehensive school 
where I am a governor had a 50 pur 
cent increase in funding but only 
managed to increase A-level 
performance by three grades, 
heads would roll. 

MARTIN FREY 
Applcdore, Kent 


Danger reforms 
now under way 

Sin Andreas Whittam Smith 
(“Many hands have been tilting the 
balance of justice", 25 February) 
referred to two “reforms underway 
that beggar belief”. I entirety agree. 

The article goes on: “Parliament 
will be asked to approve rules 
which limit the access to unused 
material by defence counsel in 
criminal cases unless it can be 
shown to be ’relevant’." As an 
experienced criminal practitioner, I 
can tell you that this will 
substantially increase the 
likelihood of further miscarriages 
of justice and substantially reduce 
the possibility of their ever being 
discovered and remedied. 

The position is. though, far 
worse than Parliament being 
“asked to approve these rules". 

The Crown Prosecution Service, 
police and magistrates' courts staff 
have all been notified that these 
rules are coining into effect on 1 
April and for the last three months 
all these bodies have been receiving 
training in relation to their 
implementation. 

This disastrous situation is 
aggravated by the fact that 
important opinion-makers appear 
to be unaware of the risks. 
RMBROUDIE 
Solicitor 
Liverpool 

Sin Your report of Michael 
Howard’s proposals to lirail the 
right to jury trial (report, 28 
February) makes the erroneous 


assumption that defendants 
thereby forced to have their cases 
heard in magistrates’ courts would 
receive lighter sentences as a result. 

This overlooks the power of 
magistrates in such cases- if they 
consider their own powers 
insufficient- to commit die 
defendant after conviction to the 
Crown Court for sentencing- It 
would only be if all “either way" 
offences were reclassified as 
summary only, or curbs were 
placed on magistrates’ powers to 
commit for sentencing, that 
defendants would be guaranteed a 
lighter sentence. 

At the moment defendants in 
such cases are offered a “heads we 
win, tails you lose" proposition, 
being told that even if they choose 
trial before magistrates, they can 
still be sent to the Crown Court for 
sentence. In these circumstances, it 
is perhaps remarkable that more 
than 90 per cent of those given the 
choke do choose to be tried in the 
magistrates' courts. This hardly 
shows that the right to jury trial is 
being widely abused. 

LEE BRIDGES 
Principal Research Fellow 
Legal Research Institute 
University of Warwick 


Libel case facts 

Sin Your short report (“Libel 
damages for Tory candidate”, 27 
February) of the Statement in 
Open Court clearing my name of 
lies peddled by the defunct . 
Scallywag magazine merely states 
that they concerned false charges 
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that I was planning a “dirty tricks" 
campaign against Labour. 

When I began these 
proceedings, however, you ran a 
much longer report (18 February, 
1995 ) spelling out in grisly detail 
that I had also been accused of 
putting covert pressure on my 
political opponents over private 
financial and sexual matters; and of 
being “rumoured to be a raving 
homosexual" myself. 

It was rightly stated and 
accepted in court that I have never 
“collected sexual or private 
financial information" about any 
political opponents; that 1 am not 
homosexual myself; and that I have 
never had a sexual relationship 
with any male. 

This smear of hypocritical, secret 
homosexuality has caused great 
harm to me, as your reporter must 

have anticipated in 1995 when 
gratuitously republishing it in the 
context of my issuing libel 
proceedings. Now that I have won 
substantial damages (£29,500 to 
date, not £16,000 as you reported), 
you should at least have the 
decency to set the record straight. 
Dr JULIAN LEWIS 
New Finest East Conservative 
Association 
i Cadnam, Hampshire 


Young lose out 

Sin My children are long-term 
savers with the Bristol & West 
Building Society, but because they 
cannot vote on the “merger” with 
the Bank of Ireland (a foreign 
bank) they will not receive the 
benefits of other investors. Who is 
supposed to be looking after their 
interests? 

JOHN RKON 
NaUsea, Avon 


would say that I had not sold it at 
all, but had given my friend the 
widget 

She would be confirmed in her 
view if (c) I told my friend he was to 
enjoy whatever benefits arose from 
owning the widget And suppose 
too that the widget belonged not 
only to me but to my family. Several 
relatives might think it wrong of me 
to have given it away. 

On Tbesday night I saw and heard , 
on TV a minister of the Gown, who 
seemed to have something to do 
with transport, announce his 
intention (a) to sell the London 
Underground; (b) to hand the 
purchase money back to the buyer 
to maintain and improve it and (c) 
to allow the buyer to keep all the 
advantages that result from owning 
the Underground, which previously 
had been publicly owned. 

No honourable government with 
an eye to sound finance would 
behave in a way parallel to mine in 
my silly example of the widgets. So 
what have I not understood? 

Rev JEREMY CRADDOCK 
Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire 


A master race 
of vegetables 

Sir. The BBC2 programme Modem 
Times , on 26 February, showed a 
Tfesco buyer telling an African 
supplier that the consumer 
demanded a certain shape and size 
of mangetouL 

Does this mean that tons of 
perfectly good vegetables are being 
constantly thrown away, affecting 
the vegetable pickers' wages and 
wasting perfectly good food? 

What would be the effect on 
profits if they did the same thing to 
their customers -“Sorry Sir or 
Madam, you're not the required 
shape ana size for a Tesco 
customer. We like them slimmer." 

Wfl] the consumer let them get 
away with this “vegetable master 
race" policy? 

FRED SPILLER 
London E10 


Sad Soames 

Sir: Having had the honour of 
command at sea, where total 
responsibility for all activities in the 
ship has always been accepted, I am 
appalled by the antics of the Aimed 
Rjrces Minister over Gulf War 
flfnpgs (“Labour pressures Soames 
to resign”. 27 February). 

Anyone aspiring to, and 
at taining , high office must surely 
appreciate that the power and glory 
brings with it moral obligations and 
accountability. The sight of Soames 
wftingeing and blaming 
subordinates and doing no more 
than threatening disciplinary action 
on others, is both sad and pathetic. 
PETER DALKYMPLE SMITH 
Captain, Royal Navy (Retd) 

Bath 


Follow Cromwell 

Sin Would you agree with me that 
someone should say to John Major 
the words attributed to Oliver 
Cromwell (on 20 April 1653): “It is 
not fit that you should sit as a 
Parliament any longer. You have 
sot long enough unless you had 

done more good"? 
PCRVOLKNER 
Selbome, Hampshire 
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Richard U 
. North 

he bright young things’ think- 
tank, Demos, has produced a 
new offspring. Tomorrow's 
Women. It shows that there is little new 
to say about wiot birds are Eke andwfaar 

they want Being in tbe Big ldea busi- 
ness, it must be galling to lad oneself 
revealing the fjndm g that “women's self- 
identity is no longer primarily derived 
from their role as mothers? and tfrar 
“the majority of women - some 51 per 
cent - say that their self-identity comes 
horn being a parent”. The authors,- 
Helen WSkmson and Melanie Howard, 
are perhaps too womanfr to be con- 
cerned with being overfy logical, . . 

The report, probably against its will, 
leaves intact some of the simple propo- 
sitions men believe.’ Nearly half of 
mothers would be “perfectly content” 
to stay at home child-rearing, while 
women r ’ ~ 


sion to match their affluence. 

Demos certainly does not answer the 
primordial question; Why are women so 
much stronger than men? Surely it is 
because women are so serious. It is not 
clear whether Mrs Thatcher reinforced 
the male prejudice that it is not easy to 
get a new idea into a woman, but she 
certainly helped us believe that it is hard 
to get an old one out of her. This is not 
because women are stupid, but because 
they take ideas seriously.. So a woman 
ideologue is even more dangerous than 
a male one. It is no good quoting Mao,. 
Stalin and Hitler against this theory; 
they were exceptional men, not least in 
taking an idea to bean. 

A woman’s seriousness makes it 
unusual for her to see both sides of a 
case.' Women are too partisan (calTit 
. loyal if you like) for that. Women do 
{ not value fairness. They are not, in gen-. 

; eral, liberal. I should not like to be a 
i prisoner in a jail run on lines designed 
; by a hen party. 

Women do not, by the way, make 
bad drivers. But they never let you m. 
That flows from their view that good- 
ness is not something which is gener- . 
aiised, it is something which preserves 
and fosters, and is preserved and fos- 
tered, within the small group - say the 
family, or, these days, the team or firm. 
Of course women are always in .a 



on privatised care 

is giving in to the care homes’ lobby, says Polly Toynbee 



6 Feminists 
have never 
understood 
womens 


hurry. Forty-odd percent of them jug- 
gle family and work, so they nip about 
in their hatchbacks at a great, pre oc- 
cupied pace. 

The modem woman’s desire for work 
is understandable. Her consumer 
demands have made it unlikely that a 
single man could support her. As 
Carolyn Graglia, an American house- 
wife and erstwhile lawyer, will soon 
argue", the sexual freedom demanded 
by women has made men even more 
feckless than they used to be, and no 
sensible woman now embarks on mar- 
riage without ensuring she stands a 
chance of work after it- One senses that 
the modem woman never quite takes 
both feet off the floor. 

Fe min ists have never understood 
women, and have wasted a lot of time 
saying how workplace mores will 
change for the betier when womanly 
and more gentle ways came into play. 
Any man could have told them that 
women have always been fiercely ambi- 
tious for their spouses. Now they will 
be trounced in the workplace by 
assertive women, who are now free to 
fight in their own name, instead of bait- 
ing on their husbands in the modem 
equivalent of sending a knight on 
wearing one's favour. 

The difficulty is, will the world be a 
happier place when women increas- 
ingly swap their private for new public 
lives? Men have lost an empire but not 
vet found a role (more accurately, 
have lost a largely fictional dominion, 
without yet being sure wmnen want 
them to be overtly servile). But women 
are in a mess too. They have got a lot 
of what thev wanted and assume that 
their disquiet flews from not having got 

Cn Thtto5l bh may not be rfgjfit TO cut 
all accept that women could, and pos- 
sibly should, run the world-, It js much 
harder to be sure they would do so m 

a womanly way, or 11 
fust as well John Gray has come along 
with his books about bowmen are fro® 
Mars and women from Venus, tie 
emphasises Jww men and women can 
cniov being different from one another. 
Certainly, as Dale Griffin at Sussex 
University has pointed ouv romwicc s 
better than close inspection i when i « 
comes to keeping couples together. 
Love, not analysis, conquers all. « 
mav conquer women’s new l ust j 
overt power as well. Demos s report 
wonders if the long march to < »?*“■ 
ity" will continue, or f?* 

forces push in the of^ositedire^on, 
driving women back into dw ; 
Looks tike many women won i taws 
much driving. 

Tbmom ’s Women - A 
London, March 7 -,*? 

10 - eaS V17J-6&8C0G. aunaan 3102 . 


> . ny daynpw,; the Government is due 
1 lpbriag but a White- Paper on the 
1 sodalsexvkssandwe will no doubt 
hear. Health Secretary Stephen 
.Darrell complaining again about 
“politically correct^ social workers. But the real 
reason the Government is acting is straight- 
forward; it is gcvi^ into iobbyiqg by small firms 
who see a rich seam of gold in the growing 
numbers of old people needing care. 

- The private care industry* aided and abet- 
ted by the Department of 'Bade and Industry, 
is after two things. One is the privatisation of 
.remaining council homeland the otberisless 
regulation by . councils or the quality of care 
private hprqes have to proride the growing 
lumbers of frail old peoplqCC.y-': . . 

L The “care industry” is mostly made up of. 
' small firms; and their interest group, the Fed- 
eration of -Small Businesses, has been bend- 
ing minsters’ ears with, it seems, some success. 
Their pitch is couched in terms of saving pub- 
lic money; by closing council homes, the state 
could .save £750m on cheaper places in private 
homes. . • '/• ' , 

. The federation attacks the whole policy of 
community bare, which tries to keep old 
people in their own homes as long as possi- 
ble, because it has left many home-owners with 
too many empty beds. They have been telling 
ministers that community care wastes money 
and it would be cheaper to shovel the oldmore 
quickly into the Spare beds in private homes. 
In the document they have just published, it 
Is suxpriax^tose&bow nakedly they promote 
. business needs ahead of choice for old people. 
'While there is nothing wrong is principle with 
priuatd provision,- it is the quality of care that 
matters, and that depends on rigorous 
inspection. 

* Ba t now the .inspection system itself is also 
under attack and the White Paper is likely to 
.undermine it further. The Department of 
Health, under StephemJDorreLL, looks set to 
take up the home-owners’ view that piffirious 
local authorities are being far too strict in their 
-inspections. The White Paper wiQ reinforce a 
circular that was sent round to all local 
authorities over ayear ago, teffing them to reg- 
ulate private care homes with , a “lighter 
touch”. But what exactly does that mean? 

lake the London Borough of CroydoD asa 
case study of the battle between the Govern- 
ment-backed home-owners and the local 
authorities trying to make sure, their -old 
people are decently looked after. It is a big bor- 
ough with a fairly large population of old peo- 


ple. Already there are 100 private care homes 
and eight local authority homes, so it is hardly 
a case of public sector provision squeezing out 
private. Croydon says the council needs a few 
homes of its own. for the severely demented 
whom the private sector does not cater for. .. 

Yes, the council's homes do cost more. Bu t 
that is because the stafifate recruited and; 
trained to higher standards: than in much bf 
the private sector. Croydon council staff are 

g id a living-wage (hardly princessly - it’s about 
50 an hour). Private sector-conditions are 
generally lower. Nationally, there are some 
half-a- milli nn women working in care homes 
at exploitation -wages,' some as low as £2an 
hour. (Incidentally.. a m m aonm wage, would 
not lose them their job&Tthese homes- are. 
staffed at minimum levels anyway v so their 
wages would rfceaiidprivate home costs would 
be closer to local, authority home costs.) 

Last week, the Croydon official responsible 
for purchasing social care for the elderly wrote 
an alarming letter to the leader of the (Labour- 
controlled) council. She lists various examples 
of poor practice in private .residential homes', 
which include: “Serious concerns ( over J inap- 


6 Are monitoring 
standards really 
oppressive? 9 


propria I e medication being given to resi- 
dents. Convictions for fraud. Residents' per- 
sonal finances mishandled mid mis- 

of concerns, three homes vrere^mpulsorily 
closed down in the private sector during 
1995/6. One home-owner was prosecuted for 
r unnin g an unregistered home” 

Croydon council has been coming under 
strong pressure from local home-owners, espe- 
cially those bdongjng to the South London and 
Surrey Care Homes Association. Croydon, they 
say, is running an inspection unit that is far too 
rigorous. Naturally, there is going to be tension 
between the inspectors and the inspected. But 
what the council did not expect was interven- 
tion from the Department of Health; the junior 
minister, Simon Burns,has weighed in on the 
care homeowners' side. In a letter sent in Jan- 
uary, he said he was “struck by the apparent 
breakdown in relations between a section of the 


independent sector providers and the inspec- 
tion unit This seems to have been caused in 
the first place by the sort of regulatory prac- 
tice which we bad hoped to avoid". He refers 
. them to that circular calling for the “lighter 
touch'’ in inspections. 

Christine Ferrier, leader of the local home- 
' owners’ group, protests that Croydon and 
other local authorities have not been imple- 
menting the “lighter touch”. She told me: "Of 
course there is a need for inspections, but we 
want to be treated as businesses and not as 
social services. Of course there should be baric 
standards, but each home should be allowed 
to evolve in its own way. There has been 
oppressive interference.” She wants inspection 
units taken out of the specialist social services 
. .departments and given to trading standards 
officers “who understand business”. 

What exactly are these inspectors’ "oppres- 
sive'' demands? She gives an example: “Eighty 
per cent of residents say they want their own 
room, and 20 per cent want to share double 
rooms, so the inspectors say that we should 
offer that ratio.” One of the Croydon home- 
owners complaining to the minister protests 
that inspectors spent two days on their annual 
inspection of the home, and this was too much. 
For its part, Croydon says it takes that long to 
observe wbat goes on and to examine all the 
books and records. 

Many hard-pressed areas cannot even 
inspect to that standard, according to Marian 
Whitton, chair of the National Heads of 
Inspection, who runs Barnet's inspectors. 
How “oppressive" can inspectors be when they 
are spread as thinly as her department? Three 
inspectors cover 110 residential homes, one 
covers 33 nursing homes, six cover 650 child- 
minders, and two cover 100 children’s nurs- 
eries, day-care and after-school schemes. 
(Astonishingly, small children's homes with 
fewer than four children don't need to be reg- 
istered or inspected at all.) She says her inspec- 
tors are spread so thinly that they are very 
reluctant to take anyone to court, as it ties 
them up for too long. 

Does that sound like over-regulation or 
over-protection of a group of people who are 
vulnerable, and dangerously hidden from 
public view? All the scandals, all the evidence 
of recent years point in one direction - 
dosed institutions need frequent and effec- 
tive monitoring. But the way this White 
Paper is shaping up, the interests of the frail 
old come a clear second. It is business that 
comes first. 
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The (shaved) horns of a dilemma 

Safe bulls or a Mr fight? Liz Nash on the controversy dividing Spain 

pain's unprecedented bull- 
fight strike that halted yes- 
r ^Jterday’s opening corrida ot 
the season is a stand-off between 
the government which wants to 
dean up fraud and the bullfight- 
ing. establishment which favours 
safer bulls. 

The Interior Ministry, respon- 
sible for the fiesta nadonal . has 
declared war cm the widespread 
practice of shaving bulls' horns, 
which disorients the beast and 
makes it easier to kill. But an 
alliance of breeders, ring impre- 
sarios, bullfighters and their man- 
agers has dug in its hooves, reject- 
ing the government's measures as 
unacceptable. At root, the conflict 
is over who controls the raulzi- 
million-pound spectacle. 

The bullfighters’ action seems 
to fly in the face of the purpose of 
the corrida , which is to test a 
Spaniard’s honour and bravery m 
the face of death. It is hardly sur- 
prising that behind the torero’s 
strutting machismo shrinks ^shiv- 
ering, quivering chM who is fright- 
ened to die. The supposed glory 
of the bulls is to confront the nsk 


and overcome that fear. The point 
is lost if the bull is incapacitated 
before it enters the ring. But 
many toreros apparently demand 
that this should be done, and 
breeders go along with the desires 
of those at the sharp end. 

Shaving horns is so common- 
place that critics say an intact bull 
is now a rarity. The breeders 
counter that a bull often splays the 
points of its boms by charging a 
tree or batting the ground, and 


is usually the filing-down anc 
tidying-up of a naturally dam- 
aged born. . 

Nonsense, respond those 
favouring stiffer.cootrols, includ- 
ing Joaquin Vidal, bullfight critic 
of El Phis. “You can spot a shaved 
horn at a glance. The bull is 
wedged into a tiny corral and 
drugged to make it docile. Up to 
fourmches of bom is hacked off 
with a saw, the mutilated stump 
rounded off with a rasp and 
smeared with black grease.” 

The effect is similar to that of 
trimming a cat’s whiskers, lopping 
an inch off your fingers or short- 


ening the matador’s sword: the 
bull, deprived of its sense of 
balance and distance, is more 
likely to miss. 

The government has strict tests 
to detect horn shaving, including 
microscopic examination, and last 
year ft insisted that all bulls could 
be challenged and examined after 
the fight, not just those that 
looked suspicious beforehand. In 
response, the main players in the 
bullfight industry came together in 
the Confederation of Professional 
Taurine Associations (CAPT) to 
complain that ministry tests were 
unreliable and that bureaucrats 
knew nothing about bulls. 

On the eve oflast April’s Fcriti 
in Seville, a highlight of the tau- 
rine calendar, the CAPT threat- 
ened to strike unless ministiy tests 
were withdrawn in favour of its 
own ostensibly more rigorous 
ones. The government caved in. 
But this season, so ter. it has not, 
and the CAPT promises a season 
of chaos. 

Bullfighting, as the veteran 
American aficionado Bill Lyon 
puts it, “always reflects the soci- 


ety around it". At one level then, 
here is a picturesque example of 
powerful private interests seeking 
to shake off clumsy, ill-wrought 
government shackles. Spain's con- 
servative government, although 
pledged to liberalise, keeps con- 
trol of things it really wants to. But 
in this case the public benefits. If 
horn-shaving goes unpunished, 
the public is sold a pup and the 
fiesta glorified by Hemingway will 
become a spectacle of ridicule. 

But perhaps Spain is moving 
wiih the times, becoming post- 
modern in its indifference to what 
is real and what is illusion. Does 
it matter whether what you see is 
sincere? Is the show, not the peril 
wbat really matters? 

If this is happening, it is nothing 
new. A typical character in 
medieval Spanish picaresque 
literature is the impoverished 
nobleman who strolls the streets 
flaunting his finery, but who steals 
bread from his servant to satisfy his 
raging hunger. This portrait of hol- 
low display is a cruel satire on the 
deep-seated Spanish desire to make 
appearance outstrip reality. 


How England 
lost the rugby - 
by the experts 


I was in the pub yesterday, 
partly to line ray stomach with 
alcohol against any possible 
invasion of injurious fatty foods, 
partly to eaten up on the 
aftermath of the shock defeat of 
England at the rampaging hands 
of the runaway French rugby 
team. 1 had not Jong to wait. No 
sooner had I inserted my tongue 
into the first life-giving quarter- 
inch of lemonade shandy than I 
heard a voice say: 

“Wen, what do you reckon to 
die shock defeat of England at the 
rampaging hands of the 
runaway French rugby 
team, then?” 

The speaker was Sid. 
who always talks in 
newspaper headlines, 
and thus has few friends 
but is quite useful for 
getting a conversation 
started, or, more often, 
stopped dead in its 
tracks. 

“Bit of a shock," said 
the landlord. “Defeat 
like that. We were well 
ahead - then bang! 

Rampaging runaway 
defeat. At the hands of. 

The French " 

The landlord has a 
habit of rephrasing whatever the 
last person has said to encourage 
someone else to react When 
the conversation is shared 
entirely by Sid and the landlord, 
ft can be a mind-deadening 
experience. Luckily this particular 
conversation found someone 
willing to pick up the ball and run. 
as it were. 

“1 thought it was interesting," 
said Jim, “that the French did 
everything they are not meant to. 
Traditionally, the French rugby 
team is like the West Indian 
cricket team - when they are 
behind and heading for defeat, 
they find h hard to pick 
themselves up." 

“Their heads go down," raid 
Sid, master of the cliche. 

“Their tails droop,” said the 
landlord, not to be outdone. 

“But not this time," said Jim. 
“Faced with an English team that 
was 14 points ahead and heading 
for a comfortable victory, the 
French got stuck in and 
overhauled the English to clock up 
their first win at Twickenham since 
Jade Rowell had dark hair. What 
went wrong? Why did the French 
lose tbeir beads, panic and win? 
Well, I have a theory." *.• 

Jim is our resident theoretician. 
He can produce a theory to 
explain everything. Last week he 
even produced a theory to explain 
why Nicholas Soames had all the 
symptoms of Gulf war syndrome 
(amnesia, drastic weight problems, 
lading grasp on reality, total loss 
of personal responsibility, etc) 
without having fought there. 

“My theory is that the way 
nations play games reflects their 
national characteristics. The 
Welsh play rugby with a Celtic 



Miles 

Kington 


passion. The Italians play football 
with artistry and cynicism. But the 
English play rugby - and football - 
in a veiy English way, that is. 
doggedly ana systematically. No 
flair, not much invention or 
improvisation. They' don't trust 
that- They don't like risks. They 
mist to bard graft. It's the old 
buUdpg spirit. See it through. Get 
stuck in. Noses to the grindstone. 
The only lime they ever dare to 
cut loose is in the last 20 minutes, 
when they have bored the enemy 
into submission. In the old days I 
would have said it 
was a hangover from 
the Industrial 
Revolution, but 
nowadays I think it’s 
a sort of muscle- 
bound managerial 
malaise." 

“What does thai 
mean?" 1 said. 

“The English play 
rugby as if it were a 
business project 
these days," said 
Jim. “You can hear 
it in the commentary 
on the BBC all 
those blokes 
chuntering on about 
‘making the ball 
available’ and 'setting up a 
platform for sideways expansion* 
and ‘recycling the bail for second- 
phase activity 1 and ‘cleaning up 
round the edges'. It’s horrible. The 
English play rugby with a sort of 
grinding competence. They play 
rugby die way the Germans would 
play if they ever played rugby.” 

“That doesn't explain why the 
French won in the Iasi 10 
minutes." 

“No,” said Jim. sounding 
surprised. “It doesn’t does it? But 
it explains why I’m bloody glad the 
French did win!" He gave a great 
shout of pleasure and beat the bar. 

“Fra as English as the next 
man,” he went on, “but it gave me 
a great deal of pleasure to see 
those 15 chartered accountants in 
rugby shirts get their 
comeuppance! Maybe now they'll 
give old Rowell the boot ..." 

“I'll tell you something else," 
said Harry, who hadn't spoken til! 
now. “Maybe the English team 
lost on purpose to get rid of their 
manager. Maybe this was Jack 
Rowell's Wirral South." 

“Meaning?" 

“Meaning that we have two 
white-haired men out there. One 
is called Mr Rowel! and one is 
called Mr Major. Both want their 
contracts renewed for another 
term. Both say they can lead us to 
victory. Both have had a stunning 
defeat in the last two days ..." 

“I have a theory," sad Jim. "1 
think that a country’s politics 
reflects its national character. The 
thing about the English ..." 

ll was at this point 1 suddenly 
felt 3 crying need for fresh air. 
lunch, home and a protracted 
period of silence, and I have no 
idea what was talked about next . 


Give your mum 

THE BEST CARE POSSIBLE. 

After all, 
that’s what she 

GA\ E YOU. 



Remember when you were a Child. The 
grazed knees. The nightmares. The measles. 
Who was always there to look after you? Mum. 
She always took the best care of you she could. 

Now you can do the same for her. 

You can find the best possible nursing home 
for your raurn, or indeed any elderly relative, 
simply by calling BUPA CareFinder, the free 
Nursing Home Advisory Sendee. You will talk 
to sympathetic, experienced nurse advisors 
who will analyse your relative’s care needs and 
provide you with details of BUPA inspected 
and accredited homes. 

Call 0645 600 300 quoting reference IN10 
local rate to find out more about this free service, 
which is open to everyone, not jusr BUPA 
members. 

BUPACareKnder| , 

The nursing tan adiisarystrvicr. 
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Nuccio Bertone 


•?' - 


The car as an object of desire 
was conceived in Italy and 
brought to birth hv the" great 
Italian automobile design 
houses. Of these. Canozzeria 
Bertone has been one of the 
most enduring and successful, 
but more importantly. Nuceio 
Bertone himself initiated de- 
signs that were radical and pas- 
sionate as well. 

Bertone was a man whose 
aesthetic awareness combined 
with a sharp business brain and 
a flair for spotting talented 
umng designers. He inherited 
"the company from his father. 
Giovanni, who founded it in 
1° J 2 as a small carriage works, 
well known for making racing 
sulkies. Giovanni was horn in 
1884 into a poor farming fami- 
ly living near the town of Mon- 
dovi. in southern Piedmont . He 
moved to Turin in 1907 and in- 
evitably became involved in the 
fever of automobile develop- 
ment that had gripped the city 
since the start of the century. 

By the lime NuuC'o Bertone 
was bom. in 19 14. the little com- 
pany was beginning to grow. Car 
bodies were being built for the 
manufacturer Diatto and the 
sulkies were soon abandoned. 
Seeing the need for good man- 
agement. Giovanni had his son 
study accountancy before going 
on to Turin Polytechnic to read 
economics. But plans to expand 
the business overtook Nuceio s 
graduation and he lefL before 


completing his degree. This did 
him no harm, for throughout 
the uncertainties of 1930s Italy 
and the subsequent turmoil of 
the Second World War, Nuccio 
Bertone learned his trade - as 
he put it himself, he learned to 
"breathe air and automobiles". 

During the Thirties Car- 
rozzeria Bertone, sometimes 
working closely with Studio 
Revelii. built orthodox, well- 
finished bodies for Fiat and 
Lancia, among others, and their 
work on BaOila and Aprilia 
chassis was well regarded but 
seldom outstanding. It was not 
until 1950. when Nuccio took 
complete control of the com- 
pany, that the international 
reputation for innovative design 
that Bertone was to acquire be- 
gan to emerge. The workshops 
he inherited were still craft 
based and. uhheugh knowl- 
edge of the industrial tech- 
niques developed in the United 
States was steadily infiltrating 
Turin, much of the work was 
done by hand. It was a mark of 
Bcrtonc's prescience that he un- 
derstood clearly the need to 
introduce mass production sys- 
tems to the firm while never los- 
ing sight of the importance of 
innovative design, distinctive 
prototypes and. where neces- 
sary. small production runs. 

The first significant work 
was done in 1951 for the .Amer- 
ican importer, Amoh. for whom 
sever.il experimental designs 



A profound influence on the shape of European cars: the prototype of Bertone’s Lancia Stratus, 1970 


were executed by Franco 
Scaglione. Bertone's chief de- 
signer. They were based upon 
the Fifties MG and were fol- 
lowed in 1952 by the beautiful 
Amolt-Bristol. This car, one of 
the loveliest of the company's 
early post-war designs, led di- 
rectly to a deal with Alfa 
Romeo to develop a new small 
coupe, the Giulictta. that was to 
change lire course of Bertone's 
fortunes for ever. 

Prior to this, however, 
Bertone had Scaglione pro- 
duce some utterly bizarre and 
beautiful cars on the estab- 


lished Alfa 1900 chassis. They 
were known as BATs, a trun- 
cated form of “Beriinetta Aero- 
dinamica Techoica", and were 
characterised by curving rear 
wings that arched upon them- 
selves like the nacelles of a jet 
aircraft. These strange ma- 
chines, never intended for pro- 
duction, resulted in a contract 
to develop a Giulietta prototype 
and subsequently to build bod- 
ies for the production car which 
went on sale in 1955. 

The Alfa Romeo contract 
was a great success. Bertone was 
consequently approached by 


other manufacturers like Fiat 
and Abarth, for whom he pro- 
duced a minute 500oc World 
Speed Record machine that 
broke innumerable records. 
Such novelties, built alongside 
the steady stream of pretty cars 
for the public that were emerg- 
ing from his factory, exemplified 
perfectly Nuccio Bertone’s 
approach to motor manufac- 
turing. It was an approach that 
paid off, and by 1961 Car- 
rozzeria Bertone was estab- 
lished in vast premises at 
Grugliasco, on the outskirts of 
Turin, and was set to become an 


2000 and die FiatSSO Spider but 
contributed largely to the Tfes- 
tudp, based on Gl/Ts Corvair- 
Monza, to the Alfa Canguro 
and to the fine, froni-eugmsd 
Fiat Dine coups. 

In 1966 Giughno moved to 
Ghia and was succeeded by yet . 
another outstanding, designer. 
MarceQo Gan (fin i. The ca t h oli c 
generosity of Nuccio Bertone's 
approach to design could hot 
have been better demonstrated 
than by this apporotmenL Gan- . 
dinTs vision was quite different 
from Giugiaro, and different 
again from Scaglione’s. Yet 
Bertone never hesitated in giv- 
ing him the same freedomand 


Photograph: Nigel Trow Ccifecoon 

important part of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The practice of radical design 
begun by Scaglione was con- 
tinued in 1959 by a 21 -year-old, 
Giorgette Giugiaro. whom 
Bertone appointed as head of 
design when the older man left 
the company. Giugiaro was giv- 
en his head by Bertone, who 
demonstrated yet again his abil- 
ity to identify talent. The young . 
designer received the most gen- . 
emus and sympathetic support 
from his visionary boss and 
over the next six years was not 
only responsible for the Alfa 


eu the others for, as be said in 
an interview that I conducted 
with him 10 years ago, *T pick 
people for what I feel about 
them, for what they will do" 
lather than what they have done 
already.” In Gandinfs case this 
was fortunate, because at that 
point he had designed some fur- 
niture and nothing else. 

During the time Gandini 
worked for him, Bertone pro- 
duced the wickedly beautiful 
Mhna for L a mbor g hini. Then, 
via the Alfa Carabo, followed by 
the tittle dart -shaped Lancia 
Stratos and the redesigned ral- 
ly-winning Stratos proper, be re- 
vealed to a bemused public the 
Lamborghini Countach, a car 

quite unlike anything seen before 

or since. This period of 10 years 


showed the Bertone design phi- 
losophy at its best Bertone re- 
cruited talented people, each as 
visionary as himsett. He gave 
their ideas free rein but, through 
sometimes daily contact, re- 
fined them info projects that reg- 
nfewiy nsfresh^d-the annual ritual 
. of car Hffwgn. And all th is time 
the company was designing and 
producing more than 30,000 car 
bodies annually for a range of 
manufacturers. > 

Bertone had a profound in- 
fluence on the shape of Euro- 
pean cars. Never dogmatic, he 
encouraged the use of curves, 
straight lines and wedges as 
seemed a ppr opria te. He was not 
afraid to break a smooth surface 

and could encourage mass pro- 
ducers to be boki As a result 
of the work that he did with 
nrid-engjned cars in the 1970s, 
he established certain ground 
rules for the way they should 
look and at'that time; in a pe- 
riod of expansion, he deliber- 
ately chose to restrain the 
company in favour , of estab- 
lishing he ideal design studio at 
Capne, in the foothills of the 
Alps approaching Susa, where 
he encouraged innovation not 
only in cars but in other indus- 
trial and consumer products. 

Nigel 'Brew 

Giuseppe “Nuccio "■ Bertone, au - 
lamobtiedesigpsr. bom Turin 4 
July 1914; married (two daugft- 
terej; tfied Tiam 25February 1997. 
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David Doyle 
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As Bosley, assistant to the three 
female detectives' invisible boss 
in the hit .American television 
series Charlie 's Angels, the ac- 
tor David Doyle gained world- 
wide fame in the Seventies, 
although be had already won 
regular roles in the series Brid- 
ges Loves Btmie and The New 
Dick Inn Dyke Show. Each 
week, in Charlie's Angels. Doyle 
oversaw the trio of heroines on 
behalf of their unseen boss. 
Charlie, as each one was placed 
in jeopardy, managing to get 
through 3 wardrobe of half a 
dozen or more outfits each and 
keeping their trendy hairstyles 
and make-up in tact. Some crit- 
ics dismissed the programme as 
sexisL but up to 50 million 
Americans tuned in regularly 
and it thrilled international au- 
diences for five years. 

Bom in Nebraska in 1929. 
Doyle made his Broadway 
theatre debut in Will Success 
Spoil Ri.nrk Hunter. . replacing 
Vralter Matthau, and he also 
performed in a production of 
South Pacific at the Lincoln 
Center. New York. He ap- 
peared in more than 20 films, 
including Act One (1964). No 
Way to Treat a Lady ( 196S). Pa- 
per Lion ( 1968 J. Loving ( 1970). 
1 Jgjlamc Force ( 1976 ). Capricorn 
One (1978). The Comeback 
(1982) and Love or Money 
( 1990). and provided Ihe voice 
of the guardian cricket Pepe in 
The Adventures of Pmncchh , last 
year's live-action remake of the 
Disney animated classic. 

But it was on television that 
the actor was best known. 
Doyle played Walt Fitzgerald in 
Bridget Loves Bemie ( 1972-73). 



Overseeing the Angels on behalf of their unseen boss Charlie: Doyle with, from left, Kate Jackson, 
Farah Fawcett-Majors, Cheryl Ladd and Jactyn Smith In Charlie's Angels Photograph: UPt 


a popular series starring 
Meredith Baxter and David 
Bimey. and based on the long- 
running Twenties Broadway 
comedy Abie s Irish Rose. Then 
came the role of Ted Atwater 
in The New Dick I'an Dvkc 
Show (1972-73), in which the 
star tried to revive the success 
of Ihe original Sixties sitcom, 
but it failed to reach the same 
level of popularity. 

In 1976. Doyle was cast as 
John Bosley iri the producer 
Aaron Spelling's international 
hit Charlies Angels, which ran 
until 1981. The original trio of 
glamorous actresses starring as 


female detectives - Kate Jack- 
son, Jadyn Smith and Farrah 
Fawcett-Majors - changed as 
the series went on. but Doyle re- 
mained for its entire run. Char- 
lie Townsend, the Angels' boss, 
was never seen, but his voice was 
supplied by John Forsythe, who 
was later to find even greater 
fame as Blake Carrington in Dy- 
nasty. Doyle also directed some 
episodes of the first series. 

His other notable television 
roles included Kurt Mueller in 
Police Story ( 1973) and Teddy 
Roosevelt in Wild and Woolly 
(197S). He also appeared in 
many television films and in 


episodes of series such as The 
Patty Duke Show (as Jonathan 
Harrison. 1963-66). That Was 
the Week That Was, M*A *S*H 
( 1973 ),AUin the Family (1974). 
Taxi ( 1975 ). Fantasy Island . Star- 
man (1986). Rugrats (1991), 
Road Rovers ( 1996) and, short- 
ly before his death. The New Ad- 
ventures of Superman and the 
new soap Sunset Beach, featur- 
ing Lesley- Anne Down. 

Anthony Hayward 

David Fitzgerald Doyle, actor: 
bom Lincoln. Nebraska 1 De- 
cember 1929; married ; died Los 
Angeles 26 February 1997. 


Raymond Lambert was one 
of Switzerland's best-known 
mountaineers and glacier pilots. 
Despite his many successes, he 
will probably be remembered 
best as the man wbo narrowly 
missed making the first ascent 
of Everest, with Sherpa Tenzing 
Norgay, in 1952. 

He was bom on IS October 
1914 in Geneva, where he lived 
all his life. % his early twenties, 
he bad emerged as one of the 
leading stars in a talented group 
of Genevois climbers, vying 
with French, German and Ital- 
ian rivals for some of the hard- 
est new climbs in the Mont 
Blanc Range. Second ascents of 
the CrozSpuron die Grands Jo- 
rasses and the North Face of the 
Drus (where his name is im- 
mortalised in the Fissure Lam- 
bert) put him at the forefront 
of international mountaineering, 
but his most futuristic climb, in 
1938, was a winter ascent of the 
Aiguilles Diables, which are as 
fearsome ‘as their name sug- 
gests. A vicious February storm 
caught the party on the culmi- 
nating summit of Mont Bianc 
du Tacul and Lambert was only 
able to seek rescue after three 
d3ys sheltering in a crevasse. All 
his severely frostbitten toes 
were subsequently amputated. 

There is a persisting myth that 
human beings need toes to op- 
erate effectively. Lambert, a 
mountain guide and ski in- 
structor by profession, defied the 
myth and within a year he was 
climbing again. His moun- 
taineering career continued 
through the Second World Wir 
and in 1952 be was an obvious 
choice for Ed Wyss-Dun ant's 


Genevois expedition to Everest. 
Tibet was now closed to for- 
eigners but Nepal had just 
opened up. The previous year 
Eric Shipion's British-New 
Zealand reconnaissance had 
climbed the Khumbu Icefall 
and reached the elusive Western 
Cwm, proving that Everest could 
be climbed from Nepal. Unfor- 
tunately for the British, who had 
enjoyed exclusive access to the 
mountain for 21 years, the Nepal 
government gave the 1952 per- 
mit to the Swiss. 

Building on Shipton's expe- 
rience, the Genevans reached 
the head of the Western Cwm 
and climbed the huge face 
above to the desolate, wind- 
swept plateau of the South Col 
Three Swiss climbers and Sher- 
pa Tenzing continued towards 
the summit, pitching a tent at 
8,400m. Hvo returned, leaving 
Tenzing and Lambert, who bad 
become firm friends, to make a 
summit attempt. High altitiide 
mountaineering in 1952 was 
still in its infancy. Even Swiss or- 
ganisation and technology were 
not up to the job and, apart 
from Tenzing, the Sherpas had 
little experience. Despite the 
best plans, Tenzing and Lambert 
now had to spend a night at 
8,400m with no sleeping bags 
and no stove, producing a trick- 
le of drinking water by melting 
snow over a candle. The oxygen 
sets were barely operable and 
when the two men continued in 
the morning, they were effec- 
tively climbing without oxygen. 
They struggled heroically, at 
times crawling on all fours, 
hindered by the dead weight of 
malfunctioning oxygen sets, fi- 




Lambert: futuristic ascent 

nally grinding to a halt at over 
8,600m, less than 250m short of 
the summit Assuming that 
Mallory and Irvine did not 
reach the summit in 1924, this 
was higher then anyone had 
ever been. 

Lambert’s extraordinary de- 
termination was further con- 
firmed that autumn when, alone 
out of the spring team, he re- 
turned for the second Swiss at- 
tempt on Everest This time he 
and Tenzing were driven back 
from the South Col by the No- 
vember jet stream winds and, to- 
the imme nse rehefof the British 
team, preparing for 1953, the 
Swiss admitted defeat 

Lambert returned to Nepal 
in 1954, trespassin g across the 
Tibetan frontier to attempt 
Gaurisankar, and in 1955 to 
make the first ascent with Eric 
Gauchat and Claude Kogan of 
Ganesh I (7,429m). Subsequent 
expeditions took him to Pak- 
istan and South America. 

Them in 1959 he embarked on 
a completely new career and by . 


- 1963, now married with two dril- 
. dren, he was a fully qualified 
glacier pilot, flying to remote 
and inaccessible icy areas -a vo- 
cation which brought him con- 
siderable fame until he finally 
stopped flying ten years ago at 
the age of 72. 

Lord Hunt recalls meeting 
Raymond Lambert in 1953 to 
learn as much as he could about 
the Swiss attempt on Everest: 
“Decile their dsappo in tmcnL. 
the Swiss ware most helpful. 
However, Raymond told me 
tactfully, ‘ Monsieur Colonel 
vous aurez gnu prabl&mes’, 
meaning, I think, that we hadn't 
a hope in heUT On 26 May 
1953, exactly a year after Lam- 
bert’s attempt. Hunt himself 
photographed the skeletal re- 
mains of tiie tent at 8,400m. “It 
brought home the significance 
of their performance and made 
me force myselfSOm higher up 
the ridge, to deposit the supplies 
for our final camp* Three days 
later Hillary and Tenzing 
reached the summit On (he way 
home, the team stopped off at 
Zurich airport and met the 
Swiss trail-blazers again. Lord 
Hunt recalls that, this time, 
They offered us unreserved 
applause. In later years Ray- 
mond and 1 became dose 
friends. He was not a demon- 
strative person, but the warmth 
of personality, once bestowed, 
was very precious to me.' 7 

Stephen Venables 

Raymond Jules ErtgourJjxmbert 
mountaineer and pilot: bom 18 
October 1 914; married {one son. 
one daughter]; died Geneva 25 
February 1997: - 
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Ion Voicu 


Ion Voicu, the cider statesman 
of Romanian violinists, was 
once described as having ‘mag- 
ic in his fingers”. 

This is not surprising since he 
could trace his lineage back to 
the legendary Leopold Auer 
through two* of his teachers. 
David Oistrakh and Abram 
Yampol’sky and to Vioiti 
through a third. George Enes- 
cu. In addition to his distin- 
guished achievements as a 
soloist and later, conductor. 
Voicu was also greatly respect- 
ed as a teacher. 

He was bom in Bucharest 
into a family where profes- 
sional musicians had flourished 
for some 31M years. He had his 
first lessons with Constantin 
Niculescu when he was six and 
entered the Royal Academy of 
Music in Bucharest at 14, where 
he was considered sufficiently 
advanced to be placed in the 


fourth year studying with 
George Enocovici. He gradu- 
ated in 194U having completed 
the seven-year course in three. 

His first job as a rank and file 
violinist in the Bucharest Radio 
Orchestra and his initial en- 
counter with the celebrated 
conductor Willem Mengelberg 
nearly terminated his career 
before it started. At the first re- 
hearsal. Mengelberg thought 
Voicu was not paying attention 
and threw him out of the room. 
During the interval the musical 
director asked Mengelberg to 
hear a veiy gifted 17-year-old 
violinist from the orchestra. 
When Voicu entered, Mengel- 
berg exploded saying he could 
not even pay attention, so where 
was the talent? Nonetheless, the 
director persuaded him to hear 
him play, and after some Bach, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 
Mengelberg said: "Now I un- 


derstand. He Is not meant to be 
sitting in an orchestra, but stand- 
ing - as a soloist !" Shortly af- 
terwards. Voicu made his solo 
debut with the same orchestra 
and the critics were ecstatic. 

At another concert shortly af- 
terwards. George Enescu hap- 
pened to be in the audience and 
was so impressed that he offered 
to give Voicu free lessons. In 
1946. Yehudi Menuhin went to 
Romania to help Enescu or- 
ganise a national competition 
and Voicu won first prize. 

Three years later. Voicu first 
appeared as a soloist with the 
George Enescu Philharmonic 
Orchestra and made several 
tours abroad. In 1954 he 
achieved one of his greatest am- 
bitions. to study with Abram 
Yampol sky at* the Moscow 
Conservatoire. He told me: 
’■The idea of studying the clas- 
sics with someone in a direct line 


to Auer was very exciting. He 
somehow managed to combine 
a masteiy of the instrument with 
Ills own musical feelings. buL 
above all be encouraged us to 
think for ourselves." Following 
the death of Yampol'skv in 
1955. Voicu began studies with 
David Oistrakh and took a doc- 
torate at Moscow University. 

The association with Ois- 
trakh was much more than a 
professor-student relationship 
and they became close friends. 
The lessons which Voicu had at 
OisLrakh s home often went on 
all day. “He was like a brother 
- a friend - whatever. Wfc would 
meet whenever we could, in 
Brussels. Paris. New York, and 
when he was in Bucharest we 
would spend time together as a 
family. His death was such a loss 
to the musical world and to his 
many friends." 

On his return to Romania in 


1957, Voicu 's career took on in- 
ternational dimensions. He 
made his British debut at the 
Wigmore Hall in 1963 and re- 
ceived rave reviews: as a result 
he was engaged to play with the 
Philharmonic the Royal Liver- 
pool Philharmonic and the Hal- 
le orchestras: the recordings he 
made of the Mendelssohn and 
Bruch G minor concertos with 
the LSO and Rafael Frubeck de 
Burgos were reissued in 1994. 

In 1965 Voicu made his 
American debut at Carnegie 
Hall in New York and it was so 
well received that he was im- 
mediately engaged by the im- 
presario Sol Hurok to take on 
a coast-to-coast tour. This suc- 
cess continued throughout the 
years during which time he 
played with the world's leading 
orchestras and conductors in- 
cluding FistouJari. Silverstri, 
Dorati, Berglund and Barbirolli, 



VWcu: ‘Romanian People's Artist* 
Photograph: Margaret Campbell 

with whom he bad a particular 
affinity. In 1969, he founded the 
Bucharest Chamber Orchestra 
of which he was conductor and 
soloist and since 1973 was also 
director of the George Enescu 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


\faicu was a dedicated teacher, 
he taught privately in Bucharest 
and founded a summer course at 
Predeal in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. The violinist Eugene Sar- 
bu described how “From my early 
childhood he took great inter- 
est in me and my playing. With 
affection, he was always ready to 
give me invaluable advice, which 

was a great source of inspiration 
and encouragement.” He was a 
frequent guest on the faculty of 
marry famous schools including 
the Menuhin Academy in 
Gstaad, the Nice and Lausanne 
Conservatoires and the Mozar- 
teum in Salzburg: he wasvisitmg 
professoral the University of Is- 
tanbul from 1973. For -many 
years right up to his death be gave 
masterclasses world-wide ‘and 
sat on the juries of internation- 
al competitions including the 
Carl Flesch in London, the Badi ' 
in Lerpag, the Sibelius in Helsin- 


ki, the Enescu m Bucharest and 
the Tchaikovsky in Moscow, 
where he was Vice-President 
several times. 

Mncu received many honours 
including the Eugene Vhsjte 
Medal in Brussels, Romania's 
First Class State Prize, and 
“Romanian People’s Artist” 
which he alone has received. He 
played on a magnificent Stradi- 
vari violin, the “Elder", d3ted 
. 170ZwhR& belonged to a pupD 
of Joseph Joachim. ' 

\bicu was not uinty a great vi- 
olinist, as a man he Was kind, 
generous and good humoured 
and incredibly modest, totally 
rnispoBlbyfame. . 

Margaret Campbell 

Ton Kricu, violinist and com- 
poser bom Bucharest 8 October 
1923; -married (one son, one 
daughter]; died Bucharest 24 
February 1997. ■ 


BIRTHS 

YOUNG: On February IW.io Clan- 
and Patrick. Zachary William Hunter, 
brother to Alexander. Rosalind. 
Katharine. Imogen and Beatrice. 


DEATHS 

CARTER; John Mackenzie. Classicist, 
much -loved husband ot Gill, father of 
Colin and Judith, brother of Bridget 
and step-father of Simon. Mark and 
Daniel, died in tx^pilal on 27 Feb- 
ruary IW7. Funeral wivkv ,U Hav- 
comfre Crematorium. Bjlh.un Friday 
7 March at Ipm. Floral tributes, or 
donations to MIND, to E. Hooper & 
Sons. 13 St J-ime-i Parade. Bath BA I 
IUL. 

KELLY: John Michael, on 2t> February 
\W>7. at home. Deeply loved hu-bani) 
of Christina, father ot Laura and 
Geraldine, and pandfalher of Isla. 
Jenna. Scan, and Kiistic. Lcned and 
respected by family, friends and 
clients for hrs solicitude, generosity 
and integrity, and for his passion for 
a range of music. Service at 
Beckenham Crematorium < Aylmer* 
End) on Fridav 7 March at I lam. All 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


welcome. Family flower; only, please . 
Donations if desired to Harcsione 
Marie Curie Ho. pice, c/o W. A. True- 
love ft Son Ltd. Funeral Directors. 
Catcrfnun. Sunev Telephone 01883 
345345. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES 

LAND: Barbara Mary Land (journal- 
ist l. 4.3. died suddenly on 17 Ncnvm- 
tvr r.i’Hi. of heart failure. A memorial 
service will be held on Tuesday 18 
March I W7 at 1 2pm. at the church 
of St lames The Less. Priory Street. 
Colchester. Essex. No flowers at Ihe 
church. lii>ie.-uL please send any do- 
nations to the Barbara Land Memo- 
rial Trust Fund, set up for the bene Cl 
of her three children, c/a Lloyds 
Bank branch code 30-^P-SS. account 
number tT7riS664. 


Birthdays 

Mr Ernest Bradbury, writer anj 
broadcaster. 78: The Hon Peter 
Brooke MP, •>$: Sir George Gardiner 
MP. hi Dr Rod Hackney, pti-t pres- 
ident. RIBA. 55; Mr Maurice Lynn, 
former Headmaster, the Oratory 
School. 4h: Mrs Eleanor McLaugh- 
lin. former Lord Provost and Lord- 
Lieutenant of Edinburgh. 5’-*: Air Vice 
Marshal Charles Mauuhan. 74: Pro- 
fc*Mir Neil Merritt, former Vice- 
Chancellor. Portsmouth University. 
58: Mr James Miller. Headmaster. 
Royal Grammar SchuoL Newcastle 
upon Tvne. 47: Mr Peter O’SuIVnan. 
racing commentator. Sir Mark 
Prescon, racehorse trainer 40; Miss 
Miranda Richardson, actress. &>: Mr 
Ronald Scoric. artist and cartoonist. 

77; Lord Tcmplemun. a funner Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary . 77: Miss Fa- 
tima Whitbread, javelin thrower. 3b. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone. 1847; Jean 


Harlow., actress, l^il. Deaths: 
Robert Adam, architect. 1792: 
Antony Vandyke Copley Fielding- 
landscape painter. 1855: Danny 
Kaye, actor and entertainer. 1987. On 
this day: serfdom was abolished in 
Russia. 1861 : the US Congress adopt- 
ed the “Star-Spancled Banner” as the 
national anthem. 1931. Today is the 
Feast Day of St Ac) red of Ricvaufac, 
Si Anselm of Nonantol.i. St Anhe- 
laLs, Sr Chef. Si Cuoegund. empress. 
Sr Emeierius. St Gervinus, Saints 
Marmus and Astynus. Si Non or 
Non nil a and St Winu.nloe or 
Gucnolc. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Tkc Odccb h'.'U*. 2 frcqsiwi tor wut&cft •’< Un- 

(.•awm' A»:jul f.K Qy»in -Hid Udwetugi ji 
UiKlifti.-h.un IUm The Unix of Kan. Patron. 
tlu Swiih LCink pHinUauan. jnvnOi i nmn t-y 
Ub- \ iwiAi rtiiltL&fTDMfiK* I hrhnra. ai the Rat- 
al Fcujval IKjIL Lituim SEJ. 

Changing of the Guard 

TV H-ukh-iU f'aiuln Mtwntrd Kfcunciu 

raiuUIL. the lyocvo'. Lit, Giuid JI Hhk tisarfe. 
I lam 


The following Dotes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the.4a England Law 
Reports. 

Animals 

Davidson v Strong; QB Div Ct 
(Lord Bingham CJ. Moses Ji 29 Jan 
1997. 

The offence under art 5 of the 
Welfare of Animals at Markets 
Order 1990 was one of strict li- 
ability. The prosecution must 
prove first that the animal was 
unfit and second that the de- 
fendant had knowingly allowed 
it lo be exposed for sale. The 
defence of lawful authority or 
excuse was available if be could 
show that the animal was not 
unfit or that he had reasonable 
grounds for believing that it was 
fiL 

David Cocks QC. Nicholas Etcombe 


CASE SUMMARIES 


3 March 1997 


(Thompson. Smith «& Puxon, Colch- 
ester) for the appellant: Paul Sadare- 
vian (Marshal/. Sution de Jones. 
Colchester) for the respondent. 

Bugs 

R T Cboodhury; CA fCr Drr) <Stu- 
art-Snutb LJ. Forties. Smedley JJ) 
5 Feb 1997. 

The general statement on the 
construction of s 9( 1 ) of the In- 
terception of Communications 
Act 1986 by the Court of Ap- 
peal in R v Effick (1992) 95 Cr 
App R 427, that it did not pre- 
vent the admission of the prod- 
uct of a telephone intercept to 
which the Act applied, was to 
be modified only to the extent 
that it related to a warranted 


intercept. Section 9(l)(a) was^ 
not sufficient in jteself to 
prevent admissibility of the 
substance of consensual inter- 

of admissibility, the fee? that the 
evidence might have been ob- 
tained unlawfully was irrele- - 
vant, cross-examination to 
show that the intercept was not 
consensual could not be en- 
tertained, quite apart from s 
9(I)(a). 

John Spencer QC (MUUBcweeks, 
Manchester) for the appellant; 
Bernard Levell (CPS) for the- 
Crown. 

Tax 

SarsfieW-dWITl VDixoas Group 


jfle; CUB (ligtatattB Jfl 3 Jan 1997. 
A company which provided 
transport services for a retail 
' chain of shops operated by an- 
other member of the same 
-group of companies was enti- 
tled to capital allowances for 
industrial buildings or struc- 
tures for costs -incurred in 
providing warehouse accom- 
modation. The buddings were 
industrial .buildings within s 
7(1) of the Capital Allo wance s 
Act 1 1968 ana were not dis- 
qualified as being usedfor pur- 
poses “ancillary to any retail 
drop” within s /(3). The trans- 
port company was. carrying 
oul a business separate from 
the retiu] shops. 

Michael Furness (Inland Revenue]; 
Ra Bnttlen QC, Stephen Brandon 
QC (TUmuss Saner Dechat ) for 
Dixons. 
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business 

fS 


Omens 


global aspirations 

.. >.umnn ho»pk brand 


life was never going to be easy 
for Cadbury Schweppes, the 

company tasked with taking on 

arch-rivals like Coca-Cola, 
PepsiCo, Mars and Nesttein 
the cut-throat international 
soft drinks and confectionery 
business. 

From its historic chocolate- 
making base atBournevffle in 
Birmingham, Cadbury aspires 
io conquer the world by build- _ 
ing a truly global presence in 
both markets - drinks now ac- . 
count for almost two-thirds of 
profits -but the omens are not 
good. In carbonated soft 
drinks, h lags a distant third be- 
hind Coca-Cola and Pepsi; 
while in confectionery it is 
fourth to NestlS, Mars and 
Kraft Jacob Suchard, owned by 
Philip Morris. . 

True, Cadbury operates in 
growing international markets 
but they are also consolidating 
ones. “This poses challenges as 
well as opportunities for a 
group thar has more limited re- 
sources than its international 


competitors and has satisfied 


market appetite for its paper, 
argues Tmi Potter, iood analyst 
atMerriD lynch inanotepre- 
vieWing Cadbury’s full-year re- 
sults this Wednesday, when he 
will' be looking for pre-tax 

profits to advance from £5 12m 
to £590m. 

Given these key strategic 

and structural considerations, 
it is small wonder that Cad- 
bur/s investors have not exactly 
enjoyed a bountiful return on 
their Investment. 

In the last year alone the 
' dares have underperformed 
the stock market by almost 2D 
per cent, coming off* high of 
561p to close on Friday at 
508p, having touched a low of 
468p earlier this year. . 

One reason for the mar- 
ket’s caution is Cadbury’s 
foiling market share in the US 
soft drinks market. - 

Splashing out $L7bn two 
years ago for "Dr Pepper gave 
Cadbury the 7-Up lemonade 
brand and number two slot in 


the global non-cola soft drinks 
league. But the deal came at a 
heavy price. It made Cadbury 

a much greater threat to Coca- 

Cola, which responded ruth- 
lessly by mounting a heavy 
promotion., campaign for 
Sprite, its own lemon-lime 
brand. 

In turn, 7 -Up was re- 
launched and although sever- 
al years of volume decline has 
been arrested some loss in 

market share is inevitable. 

According . to brokers 
NaiWest, ySL trade sources 
say -Dr Pepper /7-Up volumes 

Mnt loot v*»nr 


STOCK MARKET WEEK 

PATRICK TOOHER 


mark. Indeed, with the An^o- 
Dmch food and 

Unilever apparently keen jo 

expand by using the cash it wui 

gel from thessue of its speeial- 

p . .■ i cnH> 


compete in the US soft drinks 
market. Its decision to sell its 
51 per cent stake in Us UKsofi 

brinks bottling joint venture to 
a Coca-Cola subsidiary for 


Share spotlight 


rose 03 per cent last year 
compared with a market in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent. Of the 
top fotffphqwis in the US mar- 
ket, Cac&uxy was the only one 

to have recorded a loss in mar- 
ket share — to 143 per cent 
from 153 per cent. 

Longer-term, analysts are 
concerned that the relative 


% 


ffifl vf. 




A -.* 8 Jtri 


£623m has also raised fears that 

H will no longer be able to ex- 
ert enough control on its busi- 
ness when it relies on external 
bottlers. 

At the time the deal was com- 
pleted last month Dominic 
Cadbury, chairman, said its 
main purpose was to allow 
Cacfcury to release funds hither- 
to tied up in bottling assets and 
devote them to the growth oi 
the group's branded portfouo. 
Debts will also come tumbling 
down to around £900m at the 
end of this year from an esti- 
mated £1.4bn in 1996. 

Talk that Cadbury may em- 
bark on the acquisition trail 

ed Biscuits, looks wide of the 


mauve — - 

one of the features in one of me 

busiest weeks of the year for 
corporate results, which _m- 
dude big-bitters like HSBL 
bank, conglomerate 
drugs gjant Glaxo Wellcome, 
speciality chemicals moup 
Cookson, and engineers GUN 
and RoUs-Roy«. 

Healthcare group Smith « 
Nenhew is set to announce 
solid profits growth tomor- 
row. Few surprises are 
expected as the company as- 
sumed analysts in January that 

it is coping weD with tough mar- 
ket conditions and the impact 
of a strong pound. They expect 
Spto£Wmattbe pre-tax level 
versus £180m in 1995. _ 

Prices in the US, which ac- 


counts for around « per cent 

"^ & Nephe<^ turnover. 

Scmderpros^reu.such-di- 

orthopaedy uuP* 3 ^ 3 ^ 

OTtrod management by in- 

s-g ffTSTH 

S ajy-s novel sirin replaee- 

SSSstsss* 

“^TSngandhotelgroup 

i-gSSSSSSE 

LnU^^™d£16lhnwhen it 

its 1996 figures on 
’H'^Sin focus of mention 

is likely to be on any plans Lad- 

broke might have to launch a 
Sfor Lherival London casmo 
S>r Capital Corporation, 
which is currentiyon t{« .re- 
ceiving end of a hostile £181m 
from Loodon ,€M*. 

ass®?® 

sbk«sb=l 


unite Hfllon hotels brand name 
for the first time in 32 years- 
They insist that HHC’s S6-5bn 
bid for ITT Corp. owner of the 
Sheraton hotel chain, was al- 
ready being lined up before the 
Hflton alliance with Ladhroke 

was sealed. . 

The tobacco and insurance 
group BAT Industries is «t- 
pccted to post pre-tax 
bf up to £2.70bn (£138bn) 
when it reports 1996 results on 
Wednesday- Like Cadbury 

Schweppes, Smith & Nephew 
and Ladbroke, US factors will 
be to the fore again. 

Tbbacco litigation in the US 
dominates sentiment towards 
the shares and investors are 
keen to hear about any devel- 
opments on this front. 

Both BAT and RJR Nabis- 
co have said that they will con- 
sider an industry-wide 
settlement to bring an end to 
the ongoing ^battles. 

Philip Morris is also thought to 
beamenable to settling the 
disputes. 
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Licence review 
set to net IT V 
firms millions 


Patrick Tooher 


I TV companies are set in boost 
their profits by tens of millions 
of pounds a year if preliminary 
talks with the Independent 
Television Commission about 
the early renewal of their 
licences are successful. The 
Channel 3 companies are trying, 
to secure reductions in the 
levies they gr\e to the Treasury, 
with some seeking to halve 
their payments. 

The prospect of sharply re- 
duced licence payments for 
ITV companies will highlight 
the value of television compa- 
nies in a sector where share 
prices ha\e already soared on 
takeover speculation. 

Commercial broadcasters 
which made high cash bids in 
19*^1 to ensure their existing 
franchises were retained are 
likely to benefit most from the 
licence renegotiations. 

Analysts reckon that HTV, 
the ITY company for Wales and 
the west of England, could end 
up paying as litQe as£IOm-£l2m 
for its licence compared with a 
current annual lew of £24m. On 
a similar basis Yorkshire -Tyne 
Tees could see its total franchise 
payments slashed by over C?Um. 
Other companies set to gain 
include United N'ewsjt Media, 
holder of the Meridian and 
.Anglia licences: Carlton, owner 
of the weekday London licence: 
and GMTY. the breakfast tele- 
vision operator. 

■'This will completely revalue 
ITV companies." said a senior 
industry source familiar with the 
talks. 

The Government receives 


£400m a year in payments from 
the 15 regional ITV franchises 
and shareholders in GMTV. 
But under ITC rules the lower 
levies could kick in as early as 
the start of 1999 - four yeans be- 
fore the current 10-year licences 
expire - and run until 200). 

Companies like Scottish Tele- 
vision and Carlton-owned Cen- 
tral. which bid just £2.1)00 to 
retain their existing franchises 
back in 1991, are expected to 
wait until 2003 before seeking 
to renew their licences with the 
ITC. 

“Senior staff are looking at 
this issue." an ITC spokes- 
woman said. “No business plans 
have been submitted yet but we 
would expect to see some before 
the end of this year." 

The ITC has the power to re- 
advenise licences to outside 
bidders if no deal on renewal 
payments is reached with ex- 
isting ITV franchise holders. 

In practice, though, compro- 
mise is in the air. “It is in 
everybody's interest to reach an 
agreement." said the industry 
source. “We fully expect a sig- 
nificant licence reduction, it is 
just a question at what level." 

Those sentiments have been 
echoed by recent statements 
from the top brass within the 
ITC. Sir Peter Rogers, its chief 
executive, told MPs last month 
that he expected the level of 
payments to come down when 
the licences were renewed. Sir 
George Russell, the ITC chair- 
man. is on record as saying the 
cash bids ITY stations made in 
the discredited auction six years 
ago years ago are antiquated 
and should be scrapped. 


Growing pressure to cut the 
amount of ITV money going to 
the Treasury reflects the signif- 
icant competitive changes that 
have occurred in television 
since the contracts were 
awarded in 1991. 

In particular, the ITC will 
rake account of the phenomenal 
growth of satellite and cable 
channels, as well as the phasing 
out of the Channel 4 levy, the 
imminent launch of Channel 5. 
and. by the end of this year. 209- 
channel digital television. 

Both HTV and Yorkshire 
arc prime takeover candidates. 
Lord Hollick's United News & 
Media sits on a 29.9 per cent 
stake in HTV - the maximum 
allowed without triggering a 
hill bid - while Granada has 27 
per cent of Yorkshire and has 
made no secret of its desire to 
acquire its neighbour across 
the Pennines. 

The problem for potential 
bidders is estimating how much 
their target's licence is worth if 
annual levies are slashed. Bid- 
ders could end up having to pay 
a lot more than they originally 
planned, sources suggest. 

The soaring value of ITV 
licences contrasts sharply with 
the situation in 1991 when 
HTV was forced to bid £20.5m 
to retain its franchise against 
three rivals and some analysts 
thought it would struggle to 
survive. 

Instead, the shares have been 
one of the best performers on 
the slock market, rising from a 
low of !4p in 1992 to Friday's 
closing price of 361_5p. U will 
today announce a production 
alliance with Warner Brothers. 



Put the flags out: Allan Bridgewater, chief executive of Norwich Union, was yesterday 
helping to decorate the insurer’s head office in Norwich, for the start of its 200th 
anniversary celebrations. Norwich Union started business in 1797. 


Bank warns 


on 




Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 


The Bank of England is grow- 
ing increasingly concerned 
about the potentially destabil- 
ising effect of the City's highest 
earning stars on the financial in- 
stitutions that employ them. 

Even before last Friday’s an- 
nouncement of a £50m hole in 
NalWest Markets’ options 
trading book, the Bank had be- 
come especially worried about 
the role big bonuses play in the 
□sis traders are prepared to take 
with their employers’ capital 

The publication by the Bank 
today of a report on “Remu- 
neration and Risk” coincides 
with speculation that Kyriacous 
Papcuis, the junior trader un- 
derstood to be responsible for 
NatWest’s catastrophic deriva- 
tives pricing error, is to be sus- 
pended by his current employer 
Bear Steams, pending the com- 
pletion of Nat West's internal in- 
quiry into the affair. Mr Papouis 
left NatWest last December 
fqirihe American bank, which 
yesterday refused to comment. 

According to the Bank of 
England; “Remuneration pol- 
icy has a broader role as a man- 
agement tool. The amount 
someone is paid provides pow- 
erful signals to other employees 
about what is regarded as de- 
sirable behaviour. If large 
bonuses are paid to employees 
who make money but are per- 
ceived to have a cavalier ap- 
proach to compliance, it is 
likely to encourage similar be- 
haviour in others.” 

The report highlighted the 
need for effective controls on 
traders, only days after NatWest 
said it had suspended the man- 
ager responsible for Mr 
Papouis’s trading activities. It 


Absenteeism 
costs industry 
£13bn a year 


Roger Trapp 


Low morale, boredom and 
stress are behind an alarming 
rise in absenteeism, which is 
now costing British industry’ a 
massive £1 ?bn a year in wasted 
salary bills alone. Taking into 
account the hidden costs of 
lower productivity and loss of 
customers, the hit to business 
is even higher, according to the 
Industrial Society. 

Public sector and voluntary 
organisations have seen ab- 
sence rates rise 25 per cent 
since the Iasi Industrial Soci- 
ety survey in 1994. suggesting 
workers are taking on average 
one day in 20 as sick leave. 

The organisation's latest re- 
search into the problem pub- 
lished today arrives at its 
£l3bn base figure by assuming 
that the average employee is 
paid just over 170 a day and is 
absent for 8.26 days a year. Ac- 
cordingly. it covers just wasted 
salary hills and does not in- 
clude falls in productivity, the 
cost of employing temporary 
staff, overtime bills, damage to 
the morale of colleagues and 
loss of customers. 

The survey of personnel and 
human resources managers at 
327 businesses and other or- 
ganisations also reveals what 
the society calls “a strong dis- 
crepancy"’ between what em- 
ployees say is the reason for 
their absence and what man- 
agers think is the true cause. 
Low morale, boredom and the 
“Monday morning blues" are 
among the hidden problems. 


and the society notes that 
managers may be behind many 
of them. 

About 46 six per cent of em- 
ployers are not measuring the 
cost of absenteeism, and even 
some of those who are trying to 
do something about it do not 
seem to be going about it in the 
right way. Organisations with at- 
tendance bonuses have higher 
absence rates, particularly if 
they employ manual staff. 

By contrast, employers who 
accommodate working from 
home, flexible hours and flex- 
ible annual leave enjoy' lower- 
than-average absence rates. 

Tony Morgan, chief execu- 
tive of the Industrial Society, 
said the scale of the problem 
was clear when the hidden 
costs were taken into account. 
"Organisations should be 
monitoring absence rates care- 
fully. identify ing the true costs 
and causes, and looking for so- 
lutions. Employees need to 
know that absence is taken 
seriously and that employers 
want to help.” 

He added that managers 
should be trying to create a cul- 
ture of trust at work so that 
such matters as stress and 
family responsibilities could be 
discussed openly. 

He also called for greater 
use of flexible working prac- 
tices as a wav of combating the 
problem. “With the growing 
number of women in the work- 
force. and our ageing popula- 
tion. the issue of caring 
responsibilities can only grow 
in importance." 


Centrica’s woes are a money-spinner for Vodafone 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

One of the many unexpected 
misfortunes suffered last year by 
the old British Gas has turned 
into a huge money-spinning 
opportunity for Vodafone, the 
UK’s largest mobile phone op- 
erator. it has emerged. 

Plans to improve produc- 
tivity from British Gas’s 6.000 
engineers who spend their 
time installing and servicing 
central heating boilers had to 


be put on hold as new com- 
munications technology failed 
to materialise on time. 

Centrica, the gas supply 
business split off from British 
Gas in last month’s landmark 
demerger, aimed to reduce 
staff numbers by equipping 
each engineer with a sophisti- 
cated lap-top computer com- 
plete with CD-Rom 
technology. Employees would 
log each completed job on 
their screen and send the in- 
formation back to base using 


in-cab radio links, ending the 
time-consuming and expen- 
sive process of returning to 
base after each appointment to 
record the work on paper over 
a cup of coffee. 

As customers subscribing to 
the “three-star" service con- 
tract will testify, the comput- 
ers arrived on lime. The radio 
technology, on the other hand, 
did not. Staff could impres- 
sively type each job on to Lheir 
lap-top, but had no way of 
sending it back to base. To 


make matters worse, employ- 
ees who bad applied to take up 
British Gas’s offer of voluntary 
redundancy had to be kept on 
to plug the gap. 

By the autumn the problem 
had' become so serious that 
Centrica took drastic action. It 
abandoned the idea of using 
beefed-up radio technology 
and placed an order with 
Vodafone for no less than 
7,000 mobile telephones. 
Vodafone claimed yesterday 
that it was its biggest data com- 


munications order. A spokes- 
woman declined to put a fig- 
ure on the deal, though it is 
thought to last for three years 
and depends partly on the 
□umber of calls made. The an- 
nual subscription enabling the 
6,000 engineers to use the net- 
work is thought to be more 
than £5m. Panasonic, the 
Japanese electronics giant, 
supplied the digital handsets. 

Last week Roy Gardner, 
Centrica's chief executive, 
talked darkly of his frustration 


at last year's delays, which 
cost the company millions in 
lost efficiency gains, but point- 
ed out that the productivity 
boost would come through 
sharply this year. The diffi- 
culties helped' push the service 
business into losses of £196m 
for 1996, only slightly down 
from the £217m lost in 1995. 
Mr Gardner insisted his target 
of bringing the service division 
into profit by the end of next 
year still stood, despite the un- 
expected technology hiccup. 


Energis may link with cable 
firms to reach new customers 


Chris Godsmark 


Energis. the telecommunica- 
tions business owned by 
National Grid, is considering 
radical plans to form alliances 
with UK cable companies to 
give the network better access 
to local business customers. 

The move, which could cost 
up to £50m in additional in- 
vestment. is thought to be a clue 
to Energis’s long-term strategy 
following last year’s persistent 
speculation that the Grid, under 
chief executive David Jones, was 
looking in sell a substantial 
stake in the business, which runs 
fibre-optic phone wires along 
electricity cables. 

Energis has so far invested 
£55Um in building a 4.5(J0km 
national fibre-optic trunk net- 
work. which includes running 
phone wires along London tube 
tunnels. However Mike 
Grabiner, Energis’s chief exec- 
utive poached last year from 



David Jones: Wants better 
access to business 

British Telecom, has become in- 
creasingly frustrated at access 
charges it has to pay to use BT s 
local phone network. Out of 
likely revenues this year of 
£iQ0m. more than 4U per cent 
goes directly to British Telecom, 
which still controls more than 
90 per cent of phone lines. 


Energis has already com- 
plained about the organisation 
of the UK’s local phone network 
to regulators in the US and the 
European Commission, which 
are investigating BT s planned 
£13bn merger with US long-dis- 
tance giant MCI. 

The US watchdog, the Fed- 
eral Communications Com- 
mission. has said it will only give 
the BT-MCI deal the go-ahead 
if the two companies can prove 
the LHC market is as open as in 
the US. 

Mr Grabiner declined to 
specify which cable operators 
would lake part in partner- 
ships. but said discussions were 
going on with most companies. 
"We haven't ruled anything out 
or walked away from anything." 

He said that the deals would 
be “deeper" than convention- 
al partnerships and would over- 
come regulatory rules which 
prevent cable companies selling 
capacity on their local networks 


to long distance operators. The 
Grid apparently remains com- 
mitted to sell a stake in Energis 
to an outside investor by the end 
of this year. 

Talks with AT&T the US's 
biggest phone company, had 
started in 1995 but were aban- 
doned many months ago. One 
reason the Grid has been more 
laid hack about finding a part- 
ner is that Energis has been out- 
performing forecasts under Mr 
Grabiner after a shaky start 

Observers suggested a scries 
of piecemeal cable deals 
pointed to Energis allying itself 
with the gradually consolidating 
cable industry in a “third force" 
to compete ’with BT and the 
£5bn merged company cur- 
rently being formed by Cable & 
Wireless. Bell Cabicmedia and 
Nynex CableComms. 

Te lewest has so far stayed out 
of the C&W deal, preferring to 
invest in a long-distance part- 
nership with RacaJ. 
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In Brief 


• Germany and Austria reiterated their determination to slick 
to the Maastricht criteria for European economic and monetary 
union (EMU) yesterday. Speculation that Germany was likely to 
seek a delay of the project because it might not meet all the entry 
criteria deeply unsettled world financial markets on Friday. The 
rumours were denied both by the Bundesbank and the German 
finance ministry. 

• Dixons has promoted three of its senior managers to its board 
with effect from the start of its next financial year in May. Sir Stan- 
ley Kalins, chairman, said the appointments reflected the growth 
of the business and its focus on UK retail activities. The three are: 
David Gilbert, managing director of Currys; David Hamid, man- 
aging director of Dixons Group Commercial Services, who con- 
trols the groups after sales, distribution and marketing support 
services; and Ian Livingston, finance and systems director. 

• Banks are less likely to lend to companies with a poor envi- 
ronmental record as more sophisticated credit risk-assessment 
highlights the different ways in which environmental factors can 
affect a borrower’s ability to repay a loan. According to a survey 
by the Green Alliance, a lobby organisation devoted to ensuring 
that green issues are a prime consideration in all decision-mak- 
ing. banks still have much to do to improve their environmental 
credentials. 

• The majority of owner-managed businesses in Europe believe 
there is still some way to go before the promised benefits of the 
European single market are realised. According to a survey pub- 
lished today by accountants Grant Thornton, more than 60 per 
cent of respondents claimed the single market had not reduced 
their costs many way. Almost two-thirds said expanding their busi- 
ness had not become any easier. A similar proportion said there 
had been no reduction m red tape. 

• British business is tunring against a single currency accord- 
ing to a survey to be published today by 3L the venture capital 
group. Despite more than 80 per cent of the companies surveyed 
being exporters, with Europe the big market, opinion has shifted 
sharply in the past year away from a single European currency, 
from an even split last year to 10 per cent more respondents now 
being in opposition than in Savour. The survey also showed a strong 
majority against the Social Chapter. However, 80 per cent thought 
the introduction of a statu toty minimum wage at £4 an hour would 
have no effect on their business. 

• Guinness Mahon and Hambros have agreed in principle to 
merge Hambros Fund Management with Guinness Flight to create 
Guinness Flight Hambro Asset Management. The retail funds 
of the combined business will trade under the Guinness Flight 
name. The companies said that a merger would provide the new 
business with greater financial strength, an enhanced produettarffie 
and investment competence in managed currency funds, Asian 
equity funds and cash and fixed interest management. Fbllow- 

groi^Vshares maflagement ^ boId *5 *** 06111 of the enlarged 

• Sir Rocco Forte has re-entered the hotel business with the nuf- 
d ? °i ? c 186-bedroom Balmoral Hotel in Edinburgh from the 
Bank of Scotland. The Balmoral is the first hotel to be one rated 
by a management company set up by Sir Rocco after thetakeover 
of Forte by Granada at the be ginning of last year. 
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warned that the potential im- 
balance between the risks and 
rewards that were considered 
acceptable by firms and by their 
employees obuki put any system 
of checks arid balances under 
strain. 

“Effective controls on risk- 
taking and measures to ensure 
the honesty of employees arc es- 
sentia], no matter how the 
bonus scheme is designed. But 
a remuneration scheme which 
gives perverse rewards to risk- 
taking behaviour may put the 
control system under great 
stress," said Daniel Davies, the 
report’s author. 

The announcement that a 
“nris-pricing error" in its inter- 
est rate option book would hit 
half-year figures to the time of 
£50m, came just three days af- 
ter NalWest had announced 
figures forthe year to last De- 
cember and assurecT investors 
that its derivatives trading op- 
eration was tightly controlled. 
Concerns have been expressed 
about the risks being taken by 
relatively staid high street bank- 
ing groups as they encroached 
on the more flamboyant trad- 
. ingareas of investment banks. 

The emergence of problems 
at NalWest. so soon after fiascos 
ai Barings and Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell, came in Lhc 
same week as a damning in- 
dictment of the City's “star" 
system and the bonuses that fuel 
it by Donald Gordon, chairman 
of Liberty' International. 

He sai<j: “One unattractive 
feature of the rise in the dom- 
inance of financial markcLs has 
been a massi ve surge in over- in - 
centivisation of personnel with- 
in the investment banking and 
capital market sectors leading 
to an excessively materialistic 
culture in big financial markets." 
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We need this shake-up in the corridors of power P 


GAVYN DAVIES 


The overwhelming 
public impression of 
the panel of “wise 
persons" was formed - 
during the unseemly 
dog-fights which some 
members indulged in 
during its early days, 
and it was hard to 
shake off this image' 


otdM&ownaimoiincedlast Wednes- 
day that there wouldhoabig shake- 

im m tha kvom-Ix ..u £ *•_ _ 


itt both ube Treaswy and the Bank of Er 
land if Labour wins the eledion: Althon 


economists has been that his plans amount 
tOPothmgiTOreggmficantthanaTe-aTr angTng 
of government fnraiture.this could pm w.tnn 
One of- the prime objectives of the 
proposals is to depenodafise economic 

daaac«Hajdiffi,n4u!ealsoinakh^bodiofocir 
most venerable eopnoinie-instinnipns mudi 
more open to outside mfhie nre. 

This k a perfecttysensiblfc objective alter 
aD, one of me most potent criticisms of both 
Whitehall and the Bank in the past has been 

I that the atmosphere in the corridors of power 
has been more than a touch inbred- This is 
much less true now than it was a decade or 
two ago (mainly because so many midcfle- 
■ rankins ecnnnmkfs hnup 


Bank to work in the Oty) , but it is still a 
relevant complaint- More, two-way traffic 
between the inside and. the outside world 
would undoubtedly be a good thing for all 
concerned.. 

The Brown plan for the Treasury is to re- 
place die existing Ranel otln dependent Roe-' 
casters with a new 'Council of Economic 
Advisers. The Shadow Chancellor believes 
that the. panel of “wise persons” has run its 
coarse, and he says they have not been used 


property as a source of advice for the Chan- 
cellor and have been left to disagree in public. 
In place of the panel, the new council will 
draw on a wider range of economic exper- 
tise,' and w31 be asked to give advice on mon- 
etary policy, to present a pre-Budget briefing 
report, and to advise on other (presumabtv 
micro-economic) areas where the Treasury 
has a direct interest 
Writing os One of the two members of the 
panel which has survived its entire life (Tim 
Gongdoa is the other), I suppose I should fed 
duty-bound to defend the institution, and in- 
deed 1 think that it did some useful work. Bor 
example, it was a factor in pushing both die 
Chancellors of 1993 towards the two-stage 
fiscal tightening that was crucial at that time, 
and its reports made it a fraction harder to 
undo this fiscal tightening in the run-up to 
the 1997election. There were also good and 
thoughtful reports on the output gap and on 
European monetary union, among others. - 
But It is hard to deny that the over- 
whelming public impression of the panel was 


formed miring the unseemly dog-fight s 
which some members indulged in during its 
early days, and it was hard to shake off this 
image. Actually, there is a lesson here for the 
’ fimne. Since members of the panel spent only 
a tiny amount of their time on the panel's 
work, they never “bought into" the institu- 
tion as an entity, and never fell any duty to 
protect its image. Instead, the incentive struc- 


ture for panelists, fuelled by the predilection 
of our economic media for’oon/ltcf (perhaps 
we should call it “the cut and thrust of de- 
bate”), encouraged members to gain 
alien lion by courting controversy. Being good 
economists, they reacted rationally to the in- 
centives before them. They called each 
other names. And sometimes they resorted 
to calling the Chancellor names instead, 
which was even worse. The lesson is that 
either such outfits should be given something 
important to da in which case they will hope- 
fully see (he need to impose discipline on 
themselves, or they should be told that they 
must give up their role in the public arena. 
If this limits the number of applicants for such 
positions in future, so be it. 

S everal questions have not yet been clar- 
ified about the new Council of Economic 
Advisers. WiH ft consist of full-timers with- 
in the Treasury, or part-time outsiders tike the 
old panel? Will members, or indeed the chair- 
man, be allowed to speak in public? How will 
the council relate to the existing Treasury of- 
6riak,esp©rialtyioAlanBudd, the chief eco- 
nomic adviser? What precise role will the 
council be given so that it adds to, rather than 
does battle with, other Whitehall institutions 
like the No 10 policy unit, which Tony Blair 
reportedly intends to turn into a “policy power- 
house" at the heart of government?* 

In an earlier speech, prior to last week Mr 


Brown hinted that the Council will ^ Pj**" 
ocularly concerned with policy areas that 
might be relevant to the economy s long-term 
growth rate, which is a neglected area in the 
Treasuiy. The best way of doing this would 
be to work in private inside Whitehall, with 
council members being appointed 10 focus 
on this as their main job. If the council at- 
tended to the economy's supply potential, 
while the Budd group concerned itself with 
how to keep output close to that potential 
by managing f iscal and monetary policy*, the 
new unit could play a useful role. 

The Brown proposals also cover the reform 
of the Bank, where the prospect of greater 
independence in the selling of interest rates 
is dangled tantalisingly in front of the Gov- 
ernor u he successfully' implements the new 
structure. According to press reports, one 
probable change is to divide Howard Davies’s 
job in two, so that there would be one deputy 
governor for monetary policy and a second 
for banking supervision. Although this was 
not formally included in the Brown speech, 
it would dearly prepare for the day wheD the 
Bank might lose its regulatory function, leav- 
ing it to focus solely on the specialist task of 
setting monetary policy. Also with this in 
mind, a monetary policy committee (MPC) 
would be rapidly established, with three or 
four outside experts joining the existing 
staff to determine the Banks position on mon- 
etary conditions. Finally, the Court of the 


Bank would be reformed to reflect a wider 
range of views, - including boih sides of industry 
and the regions. 

These changes could be somewhat cum- 
bersome in the near term, and it will not nec- 
essarily he easy to get high-calibre people to 
sit on the MPC in the period before opera- 
tional independence is granted. Since they 
would not have any other managerial re- 
sponsibilities within the Bank, and since they 
would be (hopefully) gagged from public 
Speaking, it is not entirety dear how they 
would fill their time. Advising the Governor 
on how to advise the Chancellor might be 
one Temove too far from the levers of 
power, though Labour seems genuinely to 
intend to move to greater independence for 
the Bank reasonably quickly. Once this is 
done, the MPC would play a necessary role 
(at least until the UK joins EMU. w hen it 
would presumably cease to exist altogether). 

Bur of course we cannot shelve desirable 
reforms just in case we join EMU one dis- 
tant day. The fact is that if the Bank is to 
win the electorate’s trust in the setting of in- 
terest rates, then it needs to become the cen- 
tral bank of the entire nation, and not the 
central bank of the City's narrow interests, 
as it has been for much of its history. This 
important change cannoL be accomplished 
without making the reforms that Gordon 
Brown has proposed and which, to his cred- 
it, the Governor has readily accepted. 





Rover takes the lead in open-top revival 


jChris Godsmark 

■Business Correspondent 

Sales of open-top sports cars, 
y/hicb bad all but died out just 
ID years ago, are soaring to their 
highest levels since the gloty 
days of the 1970s according to 
motor industry figures, as 
affluent buyers rush to spend 
rising disposable incomes, 
j Rover’s decision to revive 
rfie MG concept with its new hi- 
tech small sports convertible, 
the MGF, ignited a sales ex- 
plosion which relieved execu- 
tives hope will become a 
prolonged shift in consumer 


buying patterns. In 1996, its first 
full year on the market, Rover 
sold 6,180 MGFs, with waiting 
lists at dealers stretching from 
weeks into months. At one 
Stage in 1996, second-band 
MGF prices were higher than 
the list price of new cars. ■ • 
However, the' knock-on im- 
pact of the MGF Launch has 
kick-started the whole market, 
leading to an surge in sales of 
the firet of the new breed of 
small convertibles, the Mazda 
MX5, costing between £14.500 
and £18,500. Introduced in 
1989, theMXys UK sales bad 
fallen from 2346 to (»ly 910 by 


1993. Doom-mongers m the 
: industry warned the demand for 
small sports cars had been 
grossly overestimated. 

Yet last year Mazda sold 
almost 4,000 MX5v outstrip- 
ping demand for what were 
thought to be ^volume” mod- 
els such -as Ford's hard-top 
coup£, the Probe. So far in 1997 
sales are even stronger, with 
MX5 sales in the UK outselling 
the US. • 

JayNagky, an industry expert 
with the marketing consultancy 
Quadrangle, explained: “The 
introduction of new models like 
the MGF lms led to a revival of 


interest in existing ones like the 
MX5. The sports car market is 
notoriously fickle and the win- 
ners in the convertible market 
have badly hit sales elsewhere 
for other car makers." 

Mazda said buyers tended to 
be either the “independent 
young," aged under 30, or the 
“independent old". Rover said 
buyers of the Longbridge-built 
MGF, which costs up to £19,500. 
came from all age groups with 
a 50-50 split between men and 
women. 

David Heslop, managing di- 
rector of Mazda Cars UK, said: 
“The economic recovery is 


there and that clearly helps, but 
what we Ve done is to reflect ris- 
ing consumer confidence by 
aggressive pricing. As the econ- 
omy begins to lift, all kinds of 
new customers are saying to 
themselves "why don’t we take 
the plunge?’ " 

However, both manufactur- 
ers insisted they were not about 
to flood the UK market with 
convertibles. "We've deliber- 
ately not raised MGF produc- 
tion. As long as supply and 
demand slay as they are then 
used prices will stay high and 
that's only what new buyers de- 
serve," said a Rover spokesman. 



Open road: Rover's revival of the MG marque has ignited a sales explosion 
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TUESDAY 

Tracey 

Emin 

Spice girl 
of art 



WEDNESDAY 

Slava 

Rostropovich 

Exclusive: the 
master at 70 



THURSDAY 

Tom 

Cruise 

Playing it 
for laughs 
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Women’s rites 

Women: This Saturday is 
International Women's Day. 
The lead-up includes a 
conference for “Tomorrow’s 
Women" on Friday at the 
National Rim Theatre, with an 
impressive One-up - Jo 
Brand, Anita Roddick, Rosie 
Boycott, Imogen Stubbs and 
Pearson's new chief, Marjorie 
Scardino. 9am. Tickets £60. 
Box office 0171-292 6506. On 
Saturday a career show, 
“Women Mean Business" 
(Olympia 2). will help those 
seeking to emulate these 
high-achievers. In the evening 
a special show will indude 
music, comedy, dancing and 
poetry with women 
performers, finishing the day 
off in celebratory style. 
Hackney Empire, 7.30pm. 
Tickets £10/£8 concessions. 
Box office 0181-985 2424. 



Rhodes: fast foodie 

Fbodfest 

Food : Gary Rhodes, Rick 
Stein and Antonio Carluccio 
will be at the BBC Food Fair 
from Thursday to Sunday at 
the Grand Hall, Olympia. 
They will be senring culinary 
treats to an expected 55,000. 
From £6.50 weekdays. 

0990 143 014. 

Gate crashing 

Film (there): Don't wait for 
the British Rim Board's 
dedsion on David 
Cronenberg's controversial 
Crash. Fly to Ireland where it 
is one of the screenings on 
offer at the 12th Dublin Film 
Festival, which starts 
tomorrow. Other highlights 
include the world premiere of 
director Pat O'Connor’s 
Inventing the Abbot, which 
stars Liv Tyler and Joaquin 
Phoenix. Ryan Air offers 
flights to Dublin from a range 
of regional airports for £59 
return. 

Film { here ): Tom Cruise's 
latest vehicle, Jerry Maguire 
opens on Friday. Cruise 
plays a sports agent who 
finds his integrity, but loses 
his job. Directed by Cameron 
Crowe (S/ng/es, Say 
Anything) who turns his 
meticulous eye on the 
sporting world. 

African seen 

Dance: A short season with 
leading contemporary dance 
companies starts on Friday 
at The Orchard Theatre in 
Darttord. Kent with Adzido, 
the largest African dance 
company in Europe, tt 
provides an energetic 
inteipretation of the turmoil 
faced by young people in 
South Africa. £8.50 (£5.50 
cones). Box office: 01322 
220000 


Albery attempt 

Theatre: The intriguing 
prospect of director Tim 
Albery, after much surreal 
opera work, combining with 
writer Martin Crimp after his 
superb Misanthrope at the 
Young Vic should tempt you 
along to the new work. 
Attempts on her Life, at the 
Royal Court on Friday. Why 
does a fanatical believer in 
family values spend her 
afternoons with strange men 
In cheap hotels? To 5 April. 
7.45pm, matinees 1 5, 22, 29 
March, 5 April 4pm. 

0171-565 5000. 

Bishops’ move 

Bishops and MPs hold a 
conference on “How not to 
forget the bottom 30 per 
cent” at the Methodist Central 
Hall, Westminster tomorrow. 

It is sponsored by a group of 
senior clergy and hopes to 
help the “ economically 
inactive". £10. 11anv3pm. 

Hail cello 

Classical: Cellist Julian 
Lloyd Webber is going to be 
busy in the next few weeks. 
He plays in the premiere of 
Michael Nyman's “Double 
Concerto for Saxophone and 
Cello" at the Royal Festival 
Hail on Saturday, with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra. 

Then he's off to the Fourth 
Guildford International Music 
Festival which starts on 
Thursday, finishing on 23 
March. There are some top 
names in Guildford, among 
them the French pianist 
C£cile Ousset, making her 
only performance in this 
country this year. Tickets 
(Nyman) £5-25 (“Very limited 
in stalls”). Box office 0171- 
960 4242. (Note: allow more 
time for roadworks in 
Belvedere Road.) Tickets 
(Guildford) £3-£13. Box office 
Of 483 444334. 



Uoyd Webber: busy 

Hill and .thrill 

Sport* It’s the long-awaited 
start to the Grand Prix 
season with the first race in 
Melbourne, Australia. See 
thrills, spills and 
automobiles. Will the upstart 
Canadian Villeneuve triumph, 
or do we stilt hold out hope 
for our Damon Hill, even 
though his new car is not 
quite up to the one he drove 
last year? 

Main Chance 

Opera: Martha Clarke's 
production of Gluck's 
Orpheus and Euridice opens 
tonight at the ENO- Counter 
tenor Michael Chance, 
possibly the world’s leading 
interpreter of the role, plays 
Orpheus and the energetic 
Lesley Garrett, Euridice. Jane 
Glover conducts. Coliseum. 
Tickets E5-E55. Tonight and 
Friday, 8pm. 0171-632 8300. 
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ACROSS 

I Money back many re- 
ceived for car component 
CSl 

5 Bird expert's rime to ring 
a number of duck (6| 

9 The girls interfered with 
craft IS) 

10 Several backed woman 
with capital (6) 

II Pastoral dwelling (5) 


12 Commercial company's 
undertaking cleaning job 

14 looked pecan tarts for 
eatery (9,4) 

17 Unspeakable rudeness ? 
(4.9) 

20 Doctor I desire comes 
round - he's excellent (9) 

21 Enable energy to find re- 
lease (3,2) 

22 In being caught by others, 
don't give in~(6) 


23 Originate check on key 
computer device (4.4) 

24 Never changes very much 
(4,2) 

25 Club's right about deal 
with crime writer (8) 

DOWN 

1 Left after accountant's 
friendship ends in disas- 
ter (8) 

2 Colour of vehicle acade- 
mic possesses (7) 

3 Resort in the duchy they 
visited (5) 

4 Open Scottish bridge of 
potential importance (11) 

6 Express post ? (9) 

7 Prisoners only comfort 
(7) 

8 Make them and thus 
leave (6) 

13 Capable of mark that’s 
satisfactory (22’, 71 

15 My boss is" doubtful about 
one mutually beneficial 
partnership "(9) 

16 Soldiers joining old radi- 
cal (8) 

17 Sounds like humble es- 
tate (7) 

18 Genuine buff (7) 

19 Burden of debt (6) 

21 Sign new member in 

though he's useless (5) 
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Looking back 

Fashion: OD'ed on London Fashion Week? Gain a sense of 
perspective on the whole fickle, fantastic business at "The Cutting 
Edge - Fifty Years of British Fashion", a new exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London, starting on Thursday. 
Exhibits of work by designers including SaviJe Row tailors. Sixties 
guru Mary Quant, bumster-king Alexander McQueen and Ossie 
Clark, whose 1970 coat and dress is shown above. You might even 
see that old ra-ra skirt Daily 10am-5.30pm (Mon noon-5. 30pm). 

£5 (£3 cones). 

Looking further 

back l — 


Book : The new Keith 
Waterhouse novel Good 
Grief, (£16.99, Sceptre) 
promises another dip Into 
contemporary life a la Billy 
Liar, but with an older cast 
re-evaluating, as opposed to 
setting out upon, life's littie 
vagaries - marriage, life and 
death. 

Looking even 
further back 

Antiques: The Antique and 
Collectors' Fair at London's 
Alexandra Palace on Sunday 
has 18 th-century swag, 
including porcelain, 
jewellery, silver, books and 
kitchenalia. You might find a 
bargain if the dealers don’t 
get there first 1 1 .30am-5pm. 
£3. 0181-365 2121. 


IL MERCURY 


W ho decides that Saturday 
will be International 
Women’s Day [see left]? 
Why Saturday, why 
women. When will there be 
a day for elderly hacks with no hair? Why 
is there no mention of Ms Nicola Horlick, 
who must be the Ini W erf the Y? . 

And when shall we have Unsolicited Mail 
Day. or was it last Friday and no. one told 
me? On Friday I received three Tetters ask- 
ing me to buy PEFK two urging purchase 
of VTRs and one suggesting I 
get myself a credit card that will 
benefit dolphins and give me 
loans at advantageous APRs. 

Some charities wrote, one ask- 
ing me to become their patron 
“because of your longstanding 
connections with east London"; 
could they have found out 
about my visits to Hackney 
Greyhound Stadium before it 
was dosed down? There were 
the usual offers of special deals 
in respect of dothes, wine, 
smoked fish. Dutch bulbs, 
traveL rental of villas in Tuscany 
and a Bupa health scan at 
“only" what seemed like 
enough money to let me live in 
comfort for at least another 

My best unsofidted epistle Cle 

addressed me as Dear Fncnd. . 

came from Wantage in Oxon H T? 
and asked me to lend my name * lfc 

to “Our campaign to save one My 

of the most majestic and en- 
.-Ranting creatures left on earth unst 

- the unicorn." epistti 

“Once common throughout _ t 

Europe, Persia and India the w 

unicom has been ruthlessly 3 Cam 
hunted down the ages because ni 

of the powerful magical heal- - c 
ing properties attached to it; ITJOSt I 
now mistakenly believed by creatl 

many to be extinct, that is the 
fate that awaits the unicorn if OH G3I 
more is not done to make the uni 
world aware that this noble . 
beast is about to be lost for 
ever. It is believed that as few 
as 10 breeding pairs still east in the wild 
today, with the last confirmed s ighting over 
three years ago in a remote area of North- 
ern India. Although a number of expedi- 
tions have been mounted recently, no 
positive identifications have been made." 

I looked up unicom in my encyclopae- 
dia: “Fabulous animal with head and body 
of a horse and a long sharp horn in the mid- 
dle of the forehead. Its existence is testi- 
■ lied to by Pliny, Aristotle and the Bible but 
it is probable it was confused with a rhi- 
noceros." Longman's Unh’ersal Dictionary 
states: “A mythical animal ..." 

Before signing I SUPPORT THE SAVE 
THE UNICORN CAMPAIGN and print- 
ing my name in the space below the sig- 
nature, I tried to contact one Carol 
Peterson, campaign manager, she who had 
called me Dear Friend. I spent the week- 
end ringing the head office number; there 
was no reply. 1 expect they are in North- 
ern India in search of the hoofed perisso- 
dactyl. I do wish them every good fortune. 


WEEK 


U ntil I went to South- 
port lasL week. I had 
thought the coming 
general election was about a 
single issue: do you believe in 
Tony Blair? As a consequence 
I feared the Lib Dem vote 
would be considered irrele- 
vant- I went to a ■'spread" 
bookmaker and void Lib 
Dems at 24 J scats in the next 
Parliament. (You can frac- 
tionalise MPs when it comes 
to spread bets). In Southport, 
where Labour has been 
known to lose its deposit, the 
question is: Do you continue 
to believe in John Major? 
And the answer is no. and the 
electorate will return a Lib 
Dcm to Westminster. So 1 
have now insured m\ 
“spread* 7 bet by backing Lib 
Dems to get 32 or more seam. 
Ladbroke s laid me 10- 1 . 


I f your parents were called .Kok and 
they gave you rbe Christian name Wim 
you would, as a matter of urgency, v is- 
ii the Deed Poll department at Somerset 
House before attempting to secure* high 
office. Not in Holland, where Wim K«>k 
is Prime Minister. This might cheer Robin 
Cook, who has everything that would make 
him a good and credible loader of the 
Labour Party except the face. He feels that 
he is insufficiently photogenic for No f ff: 
surely this is something the spin doctors 
could pul right. 


Clement 

Freud 

My best 
unsolicited 
epistle asked 
me to support 
*a campaign to 
save one of the 
most majestic 
creatures left 
on earth - the 


istie asked ■ FT^here was a time When 

• to support 

campaign to delay between purchase and 
a nnA nf tho intended use. one examined 

e one or ine lhc item fur signsof dcicrio- 

•St majestic cation: smell, look, feel ... 
kaftirpc loff whatever. 

' an ^\f S T 1 No more. Now people are 
earth — the taught to look at a sell-bv 
unicom’ dale and dump Jhc a.Hjsil 
. tins is exceeded. Sell-by dates 
are bureaucratic lunacy. Take 
Worcester sauce, which came 
ivild about when an Anglo-Indian left the 
over recipe for the condiment with a chemist, 
irth- who made it up and discovered it un- 
edi- claimed in his cellar 10 years later. It was 
no delicious: he marketed it. 
de." Today, Lea and Perrin's promise that Ihe 
nae- sauce has matured for three years. Oil i he 
ody label they print: “Best before May 1998" 
nid- when in truth it will be rather better after 
»sti- May 1998. Ai Christmas we bought a rich 
but fruit cake bearing the legend: “Best before 
rhi- December 24.“ 
wry 

S till no reply from Save the Unicorn's 
number in Wantage. “When James 
VI came to rule over England he 
sig- brought with him a unicom from Orkney 
arol to supplant the Red Dragon of Wales and 
had support the English shield opposite the 
:ek- lion." f should be interested to -join a 
lere Save the Dragon Campaign, ton. At the 
irth- latest count there were fewer than a 
sso- dozen breeding pairs in the far reaches 
me. of Anglesey'. 


A CABLE & WIRELESS COMPANY 


NEVER MIND BT’S 
LATEST ROUND OF 
PRICE CUTS. * 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 



WE’RE STILL 
ZO% CHEAPER 






So they’re at it again. Another round of price cuts.'. ' . 

Oh dear, sorry to spoil the party BT, butwe’re still at feast 20% * 
cheaper for international calls weekday evenings and all ^weekend. 
For details FreeCall 0500 500 366. 


:PuhM t> ruhluilung PLc. I lUi.S W .u IM „wi urf Lnmh in El J SDL. and printed a, Minor Oilour Pr.ni. S. AJbans R«d. Wulori 

and HAikmvk.d Uvroc. Oidhxn. roue. maibMc f n . m HC-iari. S’wpapcrs. mwiMOTOl. 
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Mercury SmartCall 

You don't have to be a genius to see how much you'll save. - - . 

Prim and m rings win ran timte to be unite r *t 19th February 1997.empmal against BT's basu rate 'faimenminul'tdh monies ,-nfiin 
6pm- Sam weekdays and arty time ai weekends. Savings available Jar a quarterly fee of £5.75 (ux. VAT}- ■ ~ 







